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A PRAYER IN THE SPRING 


H, GIVE us pleasure in the flowers today ; 
And give us not to think so far away 

As the uncertain harvest; keep us here 

All simply in the springing of the year. 


Oh, give us pleasure in the orchard white, 

Like nothing else by day, like ghosts by night; 
' And make us happy in the happy bees, 

The swarm dilating round the perfect trees. 


And make us happy in the darting bird 
That suddenly above the bees is heard, 
The meteor that thrusts in with needle bill, 
And oft a blossom in mid-air stands still. 


f 









For this is love and nothing else is love, 
The which is reserved for God above 
To sanctify to what ends he will, 

But which it only needs that we fulfill. 


—By Robert Frost, in High Tide Selected Poems. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 12-15, 1930. 


General Officers 


Henry J. Gerling, President, St. Louis, 
tendent Public Instruction; Amelia Knofler, t \ 
President, Montgomery City, Grade School Principal; 
G. E. Dille, 2nd Vice-President, Chillicothe, Suverin- 
tendent Schools; John F. Hodge, 3rd Vice-President, 
St. James, Superintendent Schools; E. M. Carter, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle 
Board, Business Manager School and Comraunity; Thos. 
J. Walker, Columbia, Editor School and Community and 
Assistant Secretary. 

Executive Committee 

Miss Calla Edington Varner, Chairman, St. Joseph, 
Principal Central High School and Junior College; Henry 
J. Gerling, Ex-Officio, St. Louis; Byron Cosby, Kirks- 
Business Administrator, State ‘Teachers College; 
a Shannon, Springfield, Head Department of His- 
tory, State Teachers College; Miss Anna M. Thompson, 
Kansas City, Teacher Northeast High School; J. F. 
Taylor, Kennett, Superintendent Schools; Miss Jessie 
Via, Rolla, Principal High School. 

Legislative Cemmittee 

Supt. George Melcher, Chairman, Board of Education, 
Kansas City; Supt. M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; 
Prof. B. G. Shackelford, Board of Education, St. Louis; 
Prin. B. M. Stigall, Kansas City; Supt. Geo. R. Loug- 
head, Poplar Bluff; Supt. H. P. Study, Springfield. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 

Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Switzer School, Kansas 
City; W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; W. H. Lemmel, Flat River. 

Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 

John L. Bracken, Chairman, Clayton; Miss Pauline 
Kiess, Canton; M. A. O’Rear, State Teachers College, 
Springfield. 


Superin- 
lst Vice- 


Reading Circle Board 


Cora E. Morris, Chairman, Bois D’Arc, 1930; W. F. 
Hupe, Montgomery City, 1931; Grover M. Cozean, Fred- 
ericktown, 1932; Henry J. Gerling, Ex-Officio, St. Louis; 
Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 

Committee on Necrology 

R. H. Emberson, Chairman, Columbia, 1930; W. C. 
Barnes, Carthage, 1930; Miss Ona Long, Joseph S. 
Chick School, Kansas City, 1930; Geo. W. Hanson, Iron- 
ton, 1931; A. C. Moon, Malden, 1931; Miss Grace Mul- 
holland, Ashland School, St. Louis, 1931; Miss Hettie 
Anthony, State Teachers College, Maryville, 1932; Grady 
Humphrey, Appleton City, 1932; A. R. Powell, New- 
burg, 1932. 


Committee on Resolutions 


First, O. L. Pierce, Palmyra, 1930; Second, J. A. 
Burnside, Marceline, 1931; Third, Sarah Powers, Prince- 
ton, 1930; Fourth, Elizabeth L. White, Maryville, 1930; 
Fifth, Genevieve M. Turk, Scarritt School, Kansas City, 
1931; Sixth, H. N. McCall, Greenfield, 1930; Seventh. 
James E. Sutton, Marshall, 1931; Eighth, C. A. Phillips, 
Columbia, 1931; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1930; 
Tenth, F. L. Wright, Washington University, St. Louis, 
1930; Eleventh, H. Edmiston, Laclede School, St. 
Louis, 1931; Twelfth, Miss Mary Ward Hartman. 
Wyman School, St. Louis, 1931; Thirteenth, W. L. Lem- 
mel, Flat River, 1930 Fourteenth, P. J. Stearns, New 
Madrid, 1931; Fifteenth, N. E. Viles, Neosho, 1930; 
Sixteenth, A. H. Bailey, Mtn. Grove, 1930. 

Ex-Officio: President Henry J. Gerling, Board of Edu- 
cation, St. Louis; State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, 
Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, J. R. Searborough, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; C. C. Crosswhite, Cameron; Mrs. Edna Seyb, 
Kahoka, 


Committee on Health and Accident Insurance 


Fred Urban, Chairman, State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg; Miss Nell E. Lain, Irving School, Kansas 
City; Robert A. Grant, Beaumont High School, St. 
Louis; B. P. Lewis, Rolla. 


Committee on Placement Bureau 


W. F. Knox, Chairman, Jefferson City; Arthur Lee, 
Clinton; Miss Gladys Lomax, Sherwood School, St. 
Joseph. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


W. E. Morrow, Chairman, Warrensburg; Miss Anne 
R. Waney, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Miss Edith 
Gallagher, Central High School, St. Joseph; Miss Mary 
A. Thompson, Dewey School, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, 
Elementary School, Columbia; Miss Genevieve Turk, 
Searritt School, Kansas City. 
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...a finer, brighter future! 


OGRESS . . . innovation . . . speed 
- America goes forward! The tele- 
phone ... the wireless ... the radio... 
flash facts into our consciousness which 
become an dccepted part of our daily 
lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 
Former school days are forgotten . . . 
the hard straight seats . . . the stiff backs 
.. the physical strain of trying to get set, 
to be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 


Science put the spot- 
light on posture—the 
relationship of body 
and mind. American 
Seating Company called 
in specialists. “‘Give 
ourchildren,” they were 
told, “the physically 
correct seating to as- 
surethemeaseinschool, 
to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to 
give scientific, physical 
comfortthattheir minds 
may concentrate on the 
lessons before them.” 

Today how few of us 
realize the importance 
of this American Seat- 


sizes of seats and 





American Universal Movable Desk 
Number 134 


—Only one a} ms many types and 


ply with correct fl of health 
and an A swivel seat desk, ad- 
co 


were measured by specialists. Scientists in 
the field and in our laboratories worked 
out exacting specifications. Now your 
pupil can sit in school as science dictates. 
Health improves. Mind is freed. Nerves 
at ease. Gone is body strain—eye strain. 
Circulation is aided. Teaching is made 
easier because pupils are less restless. 
Classroom listlessness is no longer a 
problem. Posture correctness by Ameri- 
can Seating Company has been a distinct 
contribution to child 
welfare ...a definite 
stride forward in giving 
America’s Children a 
finer, brighter future. 


To focus attention on 
Posture this Poster—FREE 
to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may 
know the importance of 
correct sitting posture 
—so they may always 
be reminded that when 
they sit right they will 
feel right, we have pre- 
pared this poster. In 
three colors—17% 
inches by 25 inches, 


s built to com- 





ing Company decision. 


Thousands of children oa = tom 


a rect. 
scriptions of this a and many other types 
be had Ne, weeies for 

ool catalog N. 


amply large to be read 
from the back of the 


room. Ready foryou—ready for your class- 
room to focus attention on posture and 
make your teaching more effective—pupil 
progress more certain. Free, in reason- 
able quantities, to teachers and educa- 
tors who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authori- 
tative booklets on schoolroom posture 
and seating. Prepared by an eminent 
authority on seating posture, they con- 
stitute aliberaledu- 
cation in healthful, 
comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phase of 
school administra- 
tion. Use coupon. 











AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 








Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation ( ) 
specs of your Classroom Posture Poster oa 
itting. 


edicais bere whecber you are Seperia- 
tendent, Principal or Teacher) (S, T. 5) 














American Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


2422 Broadway 


State Distributors 


i Se 
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EVERY DAY 


New Thrills MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 
New Adventures S55", 





in the 


NORTHWEST 
WONDERLAND 


For AS LITTLE as $145 and up (from Chicago) you may 

make nature's wonderful museum, Yellowstone National 
Park, your summer's vacation land. Enter through the new 
Gallatin Gateway, a 170-mile motor trip without additional 
cost, the most beautiful approach to the Park. 

In Yellowstone there are approximately one hundred 
geysers, more than in the rest of the world; some four 
thousand hot springs; innumerable cold springs, some 
flowing Apollinaris and other mineral waters; besides 
prismatic pools, multi-colored “‘paint pots” of plastic clay, 
ond gruesome mud volcanoes which churn and roar harm- 
lessly. This primeval wilderness is one of the largest and 
most successful wild animal refuges on earth. 

Spokane and the Island Empire; ‘‘nature coasting” on 
Rainier; Seattle and Tacoma, great world ports; Victoria, 
“a bit of old England;"’ Vancouver; Canadian Rockies; 
California; Indians, ocean beaches, Alaska's Midnight sun, 
riding, hiking, dancing in the West's famous hotels, mo- 
toring, sailing, may all be a part of your vacation. Travel 
independently or with an “‘all-expense,”’ 
escorted party for $250 and up. 

Follow the route of the famed, new 
Olympian only trans-continental roller- 
bearing train, over the beautiful trails 
of old—electrified for 656 sootless, cin- 
derless miles. Travel over a route of your 
own choosing or with an escorted tour 
with others whom you'll like. Pay one lump 
sum—it cares for transportation, meals, 
hotels, motor trips, sightseeing and the 
services of competent guides. Know your 
vacation costs before you start. 


“All-Expense” Vacation 
Tours ....$250 and Up 


(from Chicago) 
Includes Dells of the Wisconsin River, 
Twin Cities, Wakpala, S. D.; Butte, 
Mont.; Spokane, Tacoma, Wash.; Big 
Trees, Columbia River Highway, Long- 
view, Wash.; Seattle, world port, gic- 
cier-clad Rainier, Puget Sound cruise 
to old-English Victoria and Vancouver, 
Canadian Rockies. Extensions to Yel- 
lowstone Park via new Gallatin Gate- 
way and to Alaska. 





. ... « For full information write any 





Escorted o West 4 
“All E. ke me the Reste of these Milwaukee Travel Bureaus— 
xpense 7. Chicago . . . . 50 South Clark Street 
Tours or of the Atlanta . . . . . 717 Healy Building 
Boston . . . ~. 552 Old South Building 
Independent Famed Buffalo . . 206 Ellicot Square Building 
T, 1 O I . me ow] - 204 Wo Sanaa pulses 
rave: evelan - « 937 Union Trust Building 
ympian Des Moines . - « «501 Locust Street 


Desols . ° 806 En mang aN 
° . ° ndianapolis . 717 Merchants Ban ig- 
Special Vacation Trains Kansas City . ergs 817 Walnut Street 
ilwaukee . . . . 405 t Water Street 

Leave Every Sunday on Sfinnespelie «8 South Seventh Serect 
ew York . . 547 Fi ve. at 45t x 

14-Day Tours eeeee Just a, < = oe : mae ee ee Saat 
° ° iladelphia, 1404 Fidelity il. Trust ig- 
Like a Big House Party. Pittsburgh . . . . . 201 Park Building 
St.Paul . . .. . . 365 Robert Street 
St. Louis . . . . 2003 Railway Exchange 


Oe MILWAUKEE 


THE SCENIC ROUTE ... ELECTRIFIED RO AD 
OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 
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[IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET NEW STANDARDS 


Four Outstanding Series of Basal Texts for the Grades 


THE MORRISON SPELLING SERIES 
By 
J. Cayce Morrison 


A new series of spellers containing the more than 4,000 words which scientific 
investigations have shown every child should have mastered by the time he completes 
the eighth grade. 
P The words are scientifically graded. Spelling difficulties are lessened by the group- 
ing of similarities. Planned for either the test-study or study-test method. Work 
book features provide for listing of individual difficulties for remedial drill. Published 
in a single volume with work book features included, or in a three-book series with a 
separate work book. 
The Morrison Speller and Work Book. A complete text and work book, grades 2 
to 8. Flexible or cloth binding. 
The Morrison Speller. Book One, Grades 2, 3, and 4; Book Two, Grades 5 and 6; 
Book Three, Grades 7 and 8. Cloth binding. 
The Morrison Work Book in Spelling. For use in any year of the course, and with 
any basal] text. Flexible binding. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
By 
DeGroat, Firman, and Smith 
Three Book Series Two Book Series Series by Grades 


Practical and up-to-date arithmetics. New processes are presented simply and 
concisely, one step at a time. The drill work is scientific. All preblems are based on 
life situations, and so have unusual child appeal. An exceptionally complete series of 
tests is included. Wherever used, these books have proved their great effectiveness in 
teaching arithmetic. 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
° By 
Bodley and Thurston 


An exceptional new series of basal texts and work books, interpreting geography 
by the modern regional method, with a judicious recognition of the more important 
political units. 

Home Geography. A combined text and work book for beginners. 

Peoples of Other Lands. A basal text giving a simple presentation of the typé 
regions of the earth, and a study of Australia. 

A Work Book to Accompany Peoples of Other Lands. 

North America and South America. A basal text. 

A Work Book on North America and South America. 

Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia. A basal text. 

A Work Book on Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY SERIES FOR THE GRADES 
By 
Southworth and Southworth 
A series of basal texts presenting a continuous and connected story of our history 
from earliest times. Told in a fresh and vivid style, that captures and holds the pupil’s 
interest. 
Old World History, Book One. A basal text and work book. Greek and Norse 
Myths. the story of Early Man. and Old World H'story to the Fall of Rome. 
Old World Histery, Book Two. A basal text and work book. Old World History 
from the Fall of Rome through the period of Exploration. 
American History, Book One. A basal text and work book. The period of Colon- 
ization and the French and Indian War. 
American History, Book Two. A basal text. American History from the end of 


the French and Indian War through the Civil War. } 
American History, Book Three. A basal text. (In preparation.) American 


History from the close of the Civil War to the present. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office—Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Columbia's Finest Apartment Building 
Available for Teachers Attending 
Summer Session. 


Two blocks from University Campus. One, two or 
three rooms—efliciency type. Completely furnished. 
Each apartment has Private Bath and Kitchenette. 
Halls and Stairway heavily carpeted. Handsomely 
furnished reception lobby. 


BRING YOUR FAMILY TO COLUMBIA 
THIS SUMMER. 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES FOR SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION. 


For full information address 


THE BELVEDERE 


110 Merropouitan Buipe., Cotumsia, Missouri. 




















DO AND LEARN READERS 


A First Primer: BOYS AND GIRLS AT SCHOOL 
Primer: BOYS AND GIRLS AT WORK AND PLAY 
First Reader: OUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND SCHOOL 
Second Reader: STORIES OF ANIMALS AND OTHER STORIES 
Third Reader: INTERESTING THINGS TO KNOW 
Two Teachers’ Manuals 
by 


MARGARET WHITE, A.M., and ALICE HANTHORN, A. M., General Supervisor, 
Elementary Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Profusely illustrated in four colors. 


A very attractive series in which project activities produce the foundation for 
learning to read, and furnish the subject matter of the reading lessons. Also 
adapted to other methods. Fresh absorbing stories dealing with animals and the 
things children like to do. A carefully developed vocabulary. 


American Book Company 


330 E. 22d Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














New York Cincinnati Chieago Boston Atlanta 
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; 
Ay the 
gan 
“Corner-~ 
_ é 
What are Your Plans . 
k h 1 Ye 
fo make money this rear e 
Does a Summer with earnings of $500 or more appeal to you? Does ; 
ast Ca travel with congenial teacher companions interest you? Do you 
want to widen your experience and return to school in the Fall. 
with a greater understanding and a bank account of from $500 to 
to women-teachers @ $1000? Then... read carefully the facts of this advertisement. r 
INSIDER first the house that publishes this advertise- Se oe 
ment. Our responsibility to the teaching profession. Our %, k= 
achievement in the educational world. Our 37 years’ record. ; eee 
The fact that with us you are associated with one of the fore- 3 
most educational movements of the day. 
To teachers Compton needs no introduction. And Compton's q 
. proposal to you is this: Join the Compton Summer Traveling 4 
— va Organization. Join it this summer. Enjoy this summer—im- b, 
prove through it—earn amply besides. Travel—grow—use the 
money you earn to fulfill whatever of your ambitions money 
can complete. 





$500 or more this summer. No specialized experience is required. What scores of other 
women teachers have accomplished, you can accomplish, too. $50 to $75 each week—a $500 sum- 
mer—and more. You earn while you learn. What training you need we supply. You qualify for the 
Compton Travel-and-Make-Money Summer Plan if you have had 2 years of Normal School or Col- 
lege training and 3 years of teaching experience—and are 23 years of age or over. The only other qual- 
ifications are Character, Ambition, and the Will-to-Win. Your pay check comes to you each week. 





Write for details— Now! summer's almost here. Traveling groups are rapidly being Facts About the House of Compton 
completed. New teachers are joining daily. Last summer 41 teachers averaged $587.83 each for Compe’ own and exclusively occupy their 
the summer period under the Compton Travel-and-Make-Money Summer Plan. Letters of appre- lished in 1803-37 years of a i 


ciation from scores of teachers speak enthusiastically of the Compton Plan and the money, experi- 26 Branch Offices in U. S.—Foreign agencies 
in England, lialy, South Africa, Australia, 





ence and happiness it brought them. Many are returning for the 

Summer of 1930. Write at once for the facts. Send the coupon tena eg NB em ay 
today. Know all the details. Then decide. National Better Business Bureau— Business 

= Please use the coupon below. exceeds $4,500,000.00 per year 
































Send this Co 
“I y F E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
pode Lay wd of Dept.33§ 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Mary Hill, Nashville, —- an Gentlemen: 
aa the foam Bat sion in which Please send me free, and absolutely without 
when school closes, she beginners can obligation on my part, your entire Compton 
joins up for three months Keto, A ng core, from Travel-and-Make-Money Proposal for this 
weekly chook oftee didn’t want to be tied ———s summer. 
amounts to $143.00. . . down to teaching at a Though Principal of a prom:- more during 
many times, more. = « ~ ¥ ~ AY nent school, Elsie Milis decided the summer My mamme.nn an enna ene eeeeernneneee 
stayed on that she wanted to gain = pecation? 
ness bi d e 
a diame as supervisor. money Shile it Last ada icethtennaiincinencitsetinsshnceninrctene 
tional Advisors did a volume the Compton Travel-and- Make- College or Normal... AGG... 
of over four and one-haif Money Plan. ! 
million dollars | Years of Training. 


This year is considerably ahead of the same period last year i itnctsinsictitcinintmnitaiannainats 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY | ¥en camamme 


Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. ST OL i 
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SPECIAL EXCURSION FARES 
ALL SUMMER 
to 
Colorado - Utah - California 
Oregon - Washington - 
Yellowstone - Glacier and Canadian National Parks 
and The 10,000 Lakes Region of Minnesota 


For Fares and Service see local agents, or write to 


C. A. SEARLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
716 Railway Exchange Building, 
Kansas City. Mo. 

















THE CLAPP- YOUNG SELF-MARKING TESTS 


Edited by FRANK L. CLAPP, 
Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin. 


Standardized — Diagnostic — Reliable 
Require No Key 
No mistakes can be made in marking. 
Scores can be determined by any one who can count. 

Pupils may open folders, count scores, and note mistakes immediately. 
More comprehensive and therefore more reliable tests can be given. 
THE CLAPP-YOUNG ENGLISH TEST Grades V to VIII 
THE CLAPP-YOUNG ARITHMETIC TEST Grades V to VIII 
THE CLAPP-YOUNG ANSWER BOOKLET for use with True-false or multiple 

choice objective tests 


THE NELSON-DENNY READING TEST for Colleges and Senior High School 


Write us for information and prices. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE . 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Combine Recreation and Serious 
Study in the Heart of the 
Rockies 
at the 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


Best climate in America for summer study—al- 
ways comfortable. 


Largec faculty of efficient instructors—supple- 
mented by outstanding educational leaders 
from other institutions. 


One of the finest educational plants in the west— 
fully equipped ior your needs. 


Located amid mountain scenic wonders—near 
national parks and playgrounds. 


An institution of personal service which will meet 
your approval—if you give it a chance. 


Science ccurses in their natural setting—at sum- 
mer camp in Medicine Bow Forest, Columbia 
University cocperating. 


Instruction in summer camp—board, lodging, fees, 
one thousand miles automobile travel—all ior 
$135. 
































“Summer Camp” 


COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


First term—June 16 to July 23 
Second term—July 24 to August 29 


For bulletins and information address: 


C. R. MAXWELL, 

Director of Summer Session, 
University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 














Low cost 
Comfort 
Good times 





And, in addition, every teacher ap- 
preciates the cultural background 
which Europe provides. Now you 
can actually journey to the land of 
your dreams for as little as 3 cents 
per mile, including berth and meals. 


Comfortable accommodations, ex- 
cellent food, courteous steward ser- 
vice, ample deck space and public 
rooms, music, deck sports in end- 
less variety, companionship of con- 
genial people —educators, clergy- 
men, professional and business men 
and women. 


$] O5u From New York, Boston and Mont- 

P real to principal European ports. 

one way Choice of such steamers as Majestic, 

world’s largest ship; Belgenland, 

$] 85 up famous world cruiser; the superb 

new Britannic, world’s largest Cabin 

round trip hip; Doric, and many others in- 
cluding — 


Tourist Ships de luxe 


S. S. Pennland and S. S. Western- 
land carrying TOURIST Third Cab- 
in as the highest class on board in 
former Cabin accommodations. S. S. 


Minnekahda, carrying TOURIST 
Third Cabin exclusively. The ships 
of democracy. 


Louderman Blidg., 11th & Locust Sts., St. 


Gidea 
NII Louis, Mo. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





Pe. 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


JUNE 13TH TO JULY 25TH, 1930 


College and Graduate Courses 
and Special Courses for Teachers 








Also Courses in 
Musie, Social Work, Engineering, Art 


HINGTON 





NIVERSITY 


SAINT Lours 


For special Bulletin of Summer Session, address Dean Isidor Loeb, Director 


of Summer Session, Room 203, Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 
M1093R179 




















Minnesota is the third largest State 
£ University. The facilities it offers 
a teachers, graduate and undergrad- 


| i di all 
LM INN ESOTA Academic and Professional Degrees 
er oy ations Mlaygro are unsurpassed. 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


offers excellent opportunities to those desiring to 
advance to higher teaching or administrative posi- 
tions. 

All Departments in Session 
Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 

















ADMINISTRATION PSYCHOLOGY 
SUPERVISION ART 
SCHOOL MUSIC CHILD WELFARE 


“IN THE HEART OF THE NATION’S PLAYGROUND” 
ENJOY YOUR RECREATION TIME 
Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of Hills and 
Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that Minnesota offers, a special 
recreational program has been organized. Highly interesting 
Lectures, Convocations, Concerts and Dramatics, Excursions 
to Points of Historical, Artistic, and Industria] Interest. 
Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, oven to men and 
women. 


First Term June 17th - July 26th 
Second Term July 28th - August 30th 


For complete information 


Address—DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, Box H 
Minneapolis, - - Minnesota 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
for Teachers 


A Graduate Teachers College, emphasizing Senior 
College and Graduate work; - - - with an 
enrollment for the last Calendar year 
representing 38 states and 8 
foreign countries. 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1930 
First Term: June 9 - July 18 
Second Term: July 19 - August 27 


During the Summer Quarter the regular 
faculty is increased by outstanding edu- 
cators and faculty members from seventy- 
five or more educational institutions in 
this country and abroad. 


In addition to the courses of study 
offered, lectures and addresses will be 
delivered throughout the Summer by 
widely known speakers in education, re- 
ligion, science and business. 


Write THE RECORDER for Catalogue 


Nashville, Tennessee 

















STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Offers thorough instruction in the 
usual academic subjects and highly 
specialized courses in the Conserva- 
tory of Music, the Departments of 
Speech and Dramatic Art, Art, and 
Physical Education including golf on 
our own beautiful Country Club, 
Horsemanship and Archery. 


For information and publications 
address 


President James M. Wood 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 
































.. the trip you’ve 
dreamed of 


It will broaden your horizcn, 
fill your mind with glowing 
images, reveal to you the un- 
imagined loveliness and gran- 
deur of our America. 


You travel 5,500 miles by water 
from one side ofthe continent 
to the other, on a great electric 
liner designed for luxury and 
comfort — 3,000 miles by rail 
across the continent and stop 
at many colorful places for 
sightseeing! You do gay Ha- 
vana, slide through the Pana- 
ma Canal, visit San Diego, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, New 
York! Cross-country trip by 
Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port arranged, if desired. 


This is the alluring program 
we offer you this summer. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 
provide an added incentive: Round Trip, 
water and rail, $375 (up) First Cabin— 
$235 (up) Tourist; One way, water, $275 
(up) First Cabin—8135 (vp) Tourist. 





Louderman Bidg., llth & Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
or any authorized steamship or railroad agent. 


fonama facifie fine 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS ~- 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


@ 
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Announcing 
1930 Edition 


LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE 
SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC —N. J. Lennes 


Grades One to Eight, inclusive. Fully-year and half-year 
pads with two score cards in each pad. 


Many improvements have been made on the basis of the returns we have received from 
users of this material throughout all sections of the United States. New standards for tests 
have been determined and PROBLEM TESTS have been included for each year. 


You will find, upon examination, that the 1930 Edition of the LENNES TEST AND 


PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC is in close agreement with the principles stated in 
the Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 


Educators who are already familiar with this material will appreciate the improvements 
found in the 1930 Edition; those who are not, need only to recognize that it has been used 
successfully by more than five million pupils because it has increased accuracy and speed in a 


truly startling way. 
Write for Further Information. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Department 



































2001 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
Summer School in Camp LINDENWooD COLLEGE 
at Elkhart Lake, Wis. for WoMEN 


June 30 to August 2, 1930 
Courses in Physical Education 
under the direction of Emil Rath. 
Write for illustrated program. 


Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union 


411 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















FOUNDED 1827 
ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Offers Liberal Arts and Science, Fine Arts 
and Vocational Courses. 


For catalogue apply to 
JOHN L. ROEMER, President 


Box SC-30 
St. Charles, Mo. 




















SEE ALL THE WEST 


8,000 Miles 60 Days All Expense $200 15 Persons 
Camp Out—Travel by Bus, June 14-August 14—Reservations Must Be Paid by 
May 30. 
Yellowstone Park 


Glacier Park 
Ranier Park Estes Park Columbia River 


Yosemite Park Puget Sound Painted Desert 


I. C. WERTZ, Maplewood, Mo. 


Navy Yards 


Grand Canyon 
Golden Gate 


Mesa Verde 
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BOOK NEWS FOR TEACHERS 


A high standard in its field 


PACKARD and SINNOTT’S 


NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS 


Revised 

HIS BASIC textbook presenting humanized 

geography, in its original form won the unan- 

imous enthusiasm of teachers and pupils 
everywhere. The new edition offers all the chief 
merits of the first book, strengthened by a re- 
vision of its material in the light of world-wide 
developments, as well as by the addition of new 
material, both textual and pictorial. 

Price $1.92 


NEW! 
THIRD LATIN BOOK 


By ULLMAN, HENRY, and WHITE 
A fitting sequel to the Ullman and Henry 
books for the first and second years, upholding in 
every detail the aims of the Macmillan Classical 
Series, of which it is a worthy new member. 


FORTHCOMING 
THIS SPRING 


J. O. Hassler and R. R. Smith 
THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY 
MATHEMATICS 


Marion E. Macdonald 
PRACTICAL STATISTICS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Douglas Waples and R. W. Tyler 
RESEARCH METHODS AND TEACHERS’ 
PROBLEMS 


Edward H. Reisner 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE COMMON 
SCHOOL 


John Merrill and Martha Fleming 
PLAY-MAKING AND PLAYS 


Frank J. Lowth 
THE COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHER AT 
WORK 


Ward G. Reeder 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Robert H. Lane 
WORKBOOK FOR TEACHERS AND 
PRINCIPALS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 PRAIRIE AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























The New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


Represents an Outstanding Achievement 
in American Book Making. 


It brings to you the valuable features which have made previous editions so popular 
and in addition, new features never before made available in any encyclopedia. 





Ten years of time and more than one million dollars in money have been spent in 


its development. 


Twelve volumes. Over 9,000 pages. More than 14,000 illustrations! 288 pages 


of maps. 


New in Every Respect 


Newly written; new type: new plates; new pictures; new bindings; new political and 
physical map of every state; modern and comprehensive. The day you buy it—-it is 


the most up to date encyclopedia in print. 


An extra ‘“‘Guide’’ volume, a key to World Knowledge, is free to purchasers of this 
edition. It classifies and organizes all human knowledge with actual page references. 





The monthly service bulletin is free for one year to each purchaser. 


Use the attached coupon for literature. 
Roach-Fowler Company 

1020 McGee Street 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Kindly send me literature on the New WORLD BOOK. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














Toe 
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A EDITORIALS /\ 





SUMMARY OF expenditures rec- 


ommended by Governor Caulfield’s. 


State Survey Commission and pub- 
lished on page 134 of the Report of 
the State Survey Commission to the 
Governor sets the total recommended 
expenditures over a ten year 
period as $192,689,400. This 
large amount of money has 
been played up in the headlines of the 
metropolitan newspapers as though it 
was additional or increased expendi- 
tures. In considering this amount of 
money for a ten year expenditure it is 
well that we remind ourselves of the 
fact that Missouri is now spending 
nearly $25,000,000 a year or, $250,- 
000,000 over a ten year period without 
any allowances being made for the 
normal increase in expenditure which 
has been experienced in the past. 
State Superintendent Lee has ana- 
lyzed the recommended expenditures 
in such a way as to indicate clearly 
that this recommendation does no in 
any way indicate an increased expend- 
diture of this amount. The figure, 
$192,000,000 is significant however in 
indicating the shifting of taxes, which 
in reality is the fundamental signifi- 
cance of the recommendations. 

The recommendation of the Survey 
Commission is for the State to assume 
the entire support of state welfare in- 


stitutions. The counties are now pay- 
ing this bill so the increase in this re- 
gard on the part of the State will 
mean an equal decrease on the part of 
the counties. It is estimated that for 
a tenyear period this item will 


CLEAN 
HANDS 





amount to $40,392,800, not an in- 
crease but a shifting of the source. 

Second, the Commission recom- 
mends that the State will aid in the 
support of public schools during the 
next ten year period an amount equal 
to $100,600,000. The schools at the 
present time are costing about $50,- 
000,000 per year. During the next 
ten year period, if no increases are 
to be made, public schools will cost 
$500,000,000 and the amount that the 
Commission proposes that the State 
assume will in no way be an increase 
in expenditure but will reduce the 
necessary local expenditures by $100,- 
600,000. In other words the proposi- 
tion is simply that the state pay over 
this period 1/5 of the cost of public 
education instead of 1/20th as it is 
now doing. 

The Commission also recommends 
$12,081,600 for estimated increases in 
current expenses of state education 
institutions. This is not far from the 
amount which one would expect to 
come as a normal increase due to in- 
creased population and increased de- 
mand upon these institutions. This ap- 
proximately represents the normal in- 
crease these institutions have experi- 
enced during the past ten year period. 
Therefore, it seems fair that this be 
not counted as extraordinary expendi- 
ture. 

The Commission recommends an 
item of $2,100,000 as aid for the erec- 
tion of public school buildings. If 
this amount be not allowed by the 
State, it will have to be paid by the 
local districts. It cannot therefore be 
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considered as an increase of the total 
tax burden, but simply a shifting of 
the load. 

The sum of these amounts which in 
all fairness could not be counted as in- 
crease to taxation is approximately 
$155,000,000. This leaves about $38,- 
000,000 as the maximum that could in 
any way be construed as tax increase. 
This extended over a ten year period 
will amount to $3,800,000 a year. 

Even the future costs of our gro- 
ceries may appear a_ staggering 
amount, if we only look far enough. 
The newspapers have acted like the 
little boy who went to his mother with 
the woeful tale that during the next 
ten years he would have to wash his 
hands more than 10,000 times. Life 
was not worth living for that lad. He 
was thinking two much of the dis- 
agreeableness of washing. Life would 
have had a brighter outlook if he 
had thought of the pleasure of clean 
hands. Pride in clean hands will get 
us further than the fear of the costs 
of washing. 


D? GOVERNMENTS have moral 
obligations? Is a state morally 
delinquent when it allows its insane 
wards to suffer for 

~ the lack of proper 
IN GOVERNMENT building equipment, 
and when it does not 

provide for the proper medical treat- 
ment of its wards? Are the officers and 
citizens of a democracy lacking in 
proper moral sensibility when they 
permit so called reformatories to be- 
come and remain in reality deforma- 
tories? Can a people be held blame- 
less when it takes charge of thousands 
of lives and then locks them up in a 
firetrap that may become a seething 
furnace of execution? Are citizens en- 
titled to be described as good citizens 


when they look with indifference on a 
taxing system that takes from one 
class of wealth far beyond its ability 
to pay and allows other forms of 
wealth to go scot free? Are people 
lacking in a sense of justice who, while 
admitting that education is a public 
function and a debt which the public 
owes to its children, allows the dis- 
tribution of free public education to 
vary from the fullest imaginable por- 
tion down to practically none? 

We, as Missouri citizens, must face 
these questions. To quibble over 
methods, to play for political ad- 
vantage, to spend our time looking for 
alibis, to plead ignorance, is only to 
add the disgrace of incompetence to 
the stigma of guilt. The Governor’s 
Survey Commission has revealed the 
facts to us. We as a state are guilty 
on every one of the above counts. A 
governor cannot escape his responsi- 
bility by using weasel words and bury- 
ing his head in the sand. Legislators 
who spend more time hunting words 
to cover their ignorance than they do 
in finding and facing the facts re- 
vealed by the survey cannot be held 
blameless. And the voter who shuts 
his eyes to the painful truth and says 
that it is the business of others, is 
unworthy to be a voter in a govern- 
ment that claims to be of the people, 
for the people and by the people. 


T°? THOSE who have studied the 

conditions revealed by the Gov- 
ernor’s State Survey Commission, its 
economic implications assume funda- 
mental significance. The tax system 
ean easily be blamed 
for a large part of our 
present government. 
The development of intangible forms 
of wealth which have grown to be 
80% of all wealth but which have not 


ECONOMICS 
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been taxed, have left the increasing 
burden of government on_ the 
shoulders of property. The home 
owner, the small store keeper, the 
farmer, have found more and more of 
their net income being consumed by 
the increasing costs of government. 
As the taxes on property approach in 
amount the net income on that prop- 
erty, its value naturally declines. 
When the taxes equal the net income, 
the investment and security value of 
that property hasentirely disappeared. 
That accounts for the fact that a cer- 
tain large corporation has attempted 
to give more than 50,000 acres of land 
away—the taxes equal or exceed the 
income. High taxes have taken the 
security value away from property. 
That’s why banks will not loan money 
on a vacant lot, or a farm. That’s why 
so many rural banks are failing. Their 
mortgages on farm lands are worth- 
less because of the fact: that the taxes 
have eaten away what might have 
otherwise been a clear profit and what 


would have given to the land a real 


value, and to the bank a real security. 

The adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of the Survey Commission has 
become not only a matter of the 
State’s doing its duty by its wards 
and its schools, it involves to a large 
degree the rehabilitation of business 
and the rejuvination of the property 
values. 





Dedication 


Mary J. Brady Memorial 
Saturday 
May Seventeenth 
Nineteen Hundred Thirty 
Two o’Clock 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Building 
Columbia, Missouri 
You Are Cordially Invited to Attend 
This Dedication Service 


“She labored that children might have 
the joy of beroming themselves.” 


What I Expect in My Superintendent. 


C. B. Reap 
San Diego Senior High School 


S a preface to my remarks I may use this 
A quotation: “If wisdom’s ways you'd wisely 

seek, five things observe with care—of 
whom you speak, to whom you speak, and how, 
and when, and where.” 

Naturally the superintendent must possess 
the necessary educational qualifications. What 
is of prime importance to me is the superin- 
tendent’s personality. It must be positive— 
that magnetic outward expression of the inner 
life. He cannot radizte that which is not within 
him. He should not have a superiority com- 
plex, and neither should he have an inferiority 
complex. He should have tact, courage, op- 
timism, enthusiasm, sympathy, and the human 
quality. 

He should not be abnormal in his interests. 
Why should elementary work get most of his 
time, or any other division of the school sys- 


tem? Or why should athletics get all the en- 
couragement because of physical prowess? The 
educational achievements need commendation 
and encouragement even more. 

He should offer sympathetic supervision and 
helpful suggestions. He should be one to whom 
the teacher can go, expecting a pleasant, cour- 
teous conference and, upon its conclusion, leave 
with a feeling that he will receive an unbiased 
opinion or decision. 

I want to feel that my superintendent at least 
appears to know and that his judgments are 
given with precision. If he does not know, he 
will get the necessary knowledge and see that 
the teacher gets the information at an early 
date. 

He must be a dynamic individual with a 
sense of service to be rendered to all depart- 
ments and phases of the system. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN OBSERVATION AND 
APPRENTICE TEACHING 


By RUTH KEITH. 


GOOD MANY colleges who have in 

the last few years done away with 

their preparatory departments have 
found themselves confronted by the prob- 
lem of meeting the requirements of the 
State Department of Education relative 
to Observation and Apprentice Teaching. 
William Woods College this year has con- 
ducted an experiment to provide the work 
necessary for certification and feels that 
as a whole it has been most helpful and 
satisfactory. 

According to agreement between the 
Board of Education of the Fulton public 
schools and the Board of Managers of the 
college, the observation privilege included 
the first and second grades in the East 
school and the third and fourth grades in 
the West school. The selection of teach- 
ers in whose grades the observation was 
done was left entirely to the Superintend- 
ent of schools. The girls were given op- 
portunity to choose the grades in which 
they were most interested, provided that 
proper distribution among the four teach- 
ers was maintained. The total number 
of girls who have done the work is forty- 
three. They were distributed as follows: 
eleven in first grade, ten in second grade, 
ten in third grade, and twelve in fourth 
grade. Only one student was permitted 
in the room at a time, except for a special 
arrangement which allowed in a few cases 
for overlapping of one-half hour in the 
observation periods. 

The period of observation and appren- 
tice teaching by the student was limited 
to six weeks, dating from the time she 
was assigned to the grade. Early in the 
year however, it was discovered that this 
plan could not be carried out since the 
time schedules of the two schools did not 
coincide. Adjustments were made to meet 
this condition, with the result that dur- 
ing the first semester one group of stu- 
dents observed six weeks and two groups 
five weeks each. During the second se- 
mester we have had two groups observ- 
ing seven weeks each. 

Each student was required to have a 
total of at least thirty-six hours of ob- 
servation in the schools. The major por- 


tion of the period was devoted to observa- 
tion of the work of the regular teacher 
except for minor duties such as taking the 
roll, dismissing the pupils, and assisting 
on the playground. During the last two 
weeks the assignments to duties were 
gradually increased until finally the stu- 
dents were given charge of the room un- 
der the close supervision of the regular 
teacher. 

In order that the students might make 
more intelligent interpretation of the 
classroom experiences they were provided 
with outlines suggesting points to be ob- 
served, questions to be answered, and ref- 
erences for further study. The students 
handed in reports on the outlines and al- 
so wrote detailed accounts of their daily 
observation. The subjects outlined for 
special consideration were as follows: 

1. Equipment and physical features of 
the room. 
2. Organizing the school—routine pro- 
cedure. 
8. Measures for securing good discipline. 
4. Individual differences. 
Physical, mental, social, moral, tem- 
permental. 
5. Methods of measuring children. 
Physical, mental, achievement. 
6. Marking systems, report cards and 
records. 

In addition to the thirty-six hours ob- 
servation in the schools and the written 
reports on the outlines and daily observa- 
tion, the group as a whole met one hour 
a week throughout the semester for dis- 
cussion. At the beginning of the term 
the students were asked to submit ques- 
tions or topics they wished discussed in 
these weekly meetings and on the basis 
of these suggestions the course was de- 
termined. 


We recognize that the period of observa- 
tion is too limited adequately to prepare 
the students for classroom responsibili- 
ties; yet with the splendid cooperation 
and attitude of helpfulness toward the 
students on the part of the Fulton Super- 
intendent of Schools and of the partici- 
pating teachers the students have profited 
much and they are going out with great 
enthusiasm for their work. 
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TOO LATE 


W. W. Carpenter. 


E CANNOT afford to pay this 
66 W much,’’ 

‘‘But, Mr. Carr,’’ the super- 
intendent said, ‘‘we have always paid 
more than this for some of our elementary 
teachers. Surely you do not expect a 
trained second-grade teacher to work for 
the salary you suggest! Our community 
has had the reputation of having excellent 
schools. We cannot expect to maintain 
this reputation if we lower the standards; 
Wwe cannot expect to maintain our stand- 
ards if we lower our salaries. Our salar- 
ies are not now high, but they do attract 
the better prepared teachers.’’ 


**Mr. Chairman,’’ another board mem- 
ber said, ‘‘I am not in favor of lowering 
our salary schedule. We have two appli- 
eants for the position of second-grade 
teacher. The one our superintendent is 
recommending to us is a college graduate 
especially trained in the field of reading 
and has had experience as a second-grade 
teacher in a well-known system. Our su- 
perintendent has pointed out to us time 
after time that we need to strengthen our 
instruction in reading. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to do so, for this teacher can assist 
our other teachers in their work. On the 
other hand, we have another applicant. 
She has had practically no training and 
no experience, but her name has been pre- 
sented by the chairman for reasons of his 
own. Gentlemen, to me there is no choice. 
I want our children to be taught by 
trained teachers, not personal favorites. 


9 


**You are out of order,’’ the newly- 
elected chairman shouted, ‘‘this is no per- 
sonal favorite. She’s a good teacher or 
I would not recommend her, and anyway 
what are you squalling about, your kids 
are through the elementary school. Now 
mine aren’t, and I’m satisfied to have her 
teach my kids. When old Tom Carr, the 
banker, tells me we’re paying too much 
money, we ought to listen; we’ll bankrupt 
this community with our superintendent’s 
high-faluting ideas. Now, what have you 
to say?’’ 


“‘Only this, Mr. Fray: Those who select 
the teachers of our public schools have a 
grave responsibility entrusted to them; 
their business is not to save money, but to 


select the best teachers that can be ob- 
tained for the money available.’’ 

Mr. Carr was a power in the commun- 
ity. He had been elected by the conserv- 
atives with the avowed purpose of lower- 
ing taxes. Mr. Fray, the president of the 
board, prided himself on thinking for him- 
self. Having once come to a conclusion, 
he held to it as tenaciously as the pro- 
verbial bulldog even in the face of argu- 
ment and fact. Mr. Fray did not even 
know the young girl he had been sponsor- 
ing. He had been told by a friend of his 
that she was O. K. and that settled it for 
him. He meant to be fair, but his train- 
ing was such that he did not know what 
constituted fairness. 

The protege of Mr. Fray was elected 
only after a bitter contest. She was a 
nice young thing, even if untrained, and 
won her way by her simple ways into the 
hearts of the mothers of the community. 
They sang her praises for the six long 
years that she ‘‘kept’’ the second grade 
and until she married a local business 
man. 

The year following the election just 
discussed, the superintendent was offered 
a much better position in another part of 
the state. After he left, the school seemed 
to go to pieces. Salaries were lowered ; 
the load of the teachers was increased; 
and the need for additional space was 
neglected. 

In the meantime, Mr. Fray’s daughter 
passed on through the elementary grades 
and on into the local high school. It 
seemed comparatively easy for her to pass 
in her school work, for she listened at- 
tentatively in class, although she prided 
herself on never ‘‘eracking’’ a book. Pos- 
sibly because her father was still presi- 
dent of the board, she was selected as 
validictorian of her class. At any rate, 
several teachers admitted later that this 
relationship was not to be forgotten. 

Miss Fray was an _ intelligent girl, 
but her training from the early grades 
through high school had been very in- 
ferior. As it happened, she was a student 
in the second grade in the first class 
‘*kept’’ by the protege of her father. It 
seemed that each teacher that she had 
was even more poorly trained than the 
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previous one, for her father was empha- 
sizing the need of economy in teachers’ 
salaries. 

Miss Fray’s record in school was excel- 
lent. These records were based entirely 
on teachers’ judgments. The spirit of 
economy had prohibited any type of test- 
ing program. Her teachers urged her to 
attend the state university where she 
would have many opportunities to de- 
velop. 

Miss Fray entered the University in 
September. In October, at the urgent re- 
quest of the Dean, her father visited the 
institution. 

‘Your daughter, Mr. Fray, is not able 
to carry university work. I recommend 
to you that she withdraw from school. 
Her preparation is almost lacking, not 
only in her high school work, but also in 
the fundamentals that she should have 
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reading is ten times that of your daughter. 
Her ability in arithmetic is almost nothing. 
In her high school work, her ranking is 
somewhat higher as far as memory of the 
subjects is concerned, but she does not pos- 
sess the ability to think in terms of these 
subjects. ’’ 

‘‘But what causes this poor showing?’’ 
Mr. Fray stammered. 

‘*From the fact that she ranks near the 
average in intelligence, as shown by our 
tests, I would say, Mr. Fray, that her in- 
ability to do our work is a direct result 
of poor instruction, not only in the funda- 
mentals but also in practically all of her 
school work.”’ 

‘‘Dean, I thank you for this statement. 
I have learned my lesson, but as far as 
my daughter is concerned, it’s too late.’’ 


‘‘What do you mean, Mr. Fray, that 





mastered in the elementary school. For 
instanee, she is the poorest reader in the you have learned your lesson? How do 
freshman class of the University. There You figure in this situation? 
are students here whose ordinary rate of ‘‘T hired her teachers.”’ 
A HILL BILLY 
. . ”” . . ” 

“Hill-Billy,” as it is. usually Foz = 
used in Missouri, is not a title of r—- = 

° : —~ © ~ ee Na 
high honor; but Miss Ella 5. . 
Booher, whom teachers will re- 


member as the author of the se- 
ries of Hill-Billy Bunny stories, 


has given Mr. Hill-Billy a gen- 
ealogy that will qualify his fe- ay 
male descendants for member- aN i 


ship in the D. A. R.’s. 


The artist, Miss Marie Haber- 
man, depicts him as he 
dreamy and shiftless, but with a 
philosophy of life that makes him 


is— 


Reproductions of the drawing 4g 
in postcard form may be had at 
10 cents each from Miss Marie on 
Haberman, 402 McDaniel Street, 
Springfield, Missouri. 
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READING AND STUDY IN GRADE ONE. 


GERALD ALAN YOAKAM. 


HE AVERAGE teacher of grade one 

does not realize fully, perhaps, that 

when she is teaching the child to read 
she is laying the foundation for many types 
of formal and informal learning that are 
involved in later reading and study. Read- 
ing is rightly approached from the point of 
view of the child—it is to be a joyous ex- 
perience filled with many opportunities for 
pleasure. But probably not enough 
teachers realize the importance of laying 
the foundation in the first grade for read- 
ing attitudes, knowledges, skills, habits, 
and appreciations which are later to be- 
come so important in enabling the child to 
succeed in many of the more formal learn- 
ings of the school and in much of the in- 
formal learning which comes from wide 
reading. 

There has been lacking a clear idea of 
the desirable objectives in the develop- 
ment of attitudes, knowledges, skills, and 
habits in grade one. It is necessary before 
the teacher can guide the child in the for- 
mation of desirable reading and study 
habits, that she know what these are. I 
believe that teachers may be helped by a 
study of the following tentative list of at- 
titudes, knowledges, skills, and habits 
which it is believed children may attain 
through guidance in the primary grades. 
It is suggested that teachers plan activities 
leading to the attainment of these objec- 
tives and that she check her pupils oc- 
casionally to note the progress that is being 
made. Her teaching then becomes true 
educational guidance in the formation of 
desirable habits of feeling, ‘acting, and 
thinking which are necessary in reading 
and study activities. 

A check list of desirable reading and 
study attitudes, knowledges, skills, and 
habits for primary grades—This list is ten- 
tative and suggestive. No complete list- 
ing of a thoroughly scientific character is 
available. The list suggests certain traits, 
abilities, attitudes, and habits that children 
should be guided to form. Not all children 
will attain all the objectives suggested here. 
An ideal is set up toward which the teacher 
may work. These objectives are reached 


through pupil activity guided by the 
teacher. The teacher can estimate progress 
by frequently checking the attainments of 
pupils against the objectives. 


I. Attitudes—Mental and emotional sets, in- 
terests. ideals, and appreciations growing out 
a school activities and desirable for pupils to 
orm: 

(1) Liking the school, (2) liking the teacher 
(3) wanting to read, (4) liking books, (5) lik- 
ing to be in a reading group, (6) admiration 
for a good reader, (7) curiosity about the 
printed word, (8) perseverence in learning to 
read, (9) liking to read for the pleasure of 
others, (10) interest in different kinds of 
books, (11) disposition to find answers to ques- 
tions in books, (12) pride in ability to read. 

Il. Knowledge—Types of information con- 
cerning reading and study which it is desirable 
for the child to acquire: 

(1) How to care for a book; (2) how to 
open a book; (3) how to find a selection; (4) 
how to choose a book for a given purpose; as, 
to read aloud, answer a question, or find good 
pictures; (5) how books are made; (6) who 
makes books; (7) different types of books; (8) 
what books are for; (9) some of the best books 
for children; (10) how to get a book at the 
library. 

III. Skills and habits in abilities essential to 
successful work with books and of which the 
pupil tends to make use in his reading and 
study: 

(1) Rapid and accurate word recognition; 
(2) ability to attack new words successfully; 
(3) rapid and accurate interpretation of 
thought; (4) ability to locate answers to ques- 
tions, main ideas, and supporting details; (5) 
ability to sense the plan of a selection (organi- 
zation); (6) ability to reproduce words and 
ideas (reporting); (7) ability to summarize 
the thought of a paragraph, page, or story; 
(8) ability to discuss material read; (9) ability 
to supplement thought from experience; (10) 
ability to evaluate material for different pur- 
poses; (11) ability to remember important 
ideas; (12) ability to appreciate printed ma- 
terial; (13) ability to use ideas gained from 
reading for specific purposes, as, to entertain, 
to solve a problem, or to assist in planning new 
activity; (14) ability to acquire ideas from 
direct observation, experiment, etc.; (15) 
ability to learn from listening; (16) ability to 
solve simple mental problems with data 
cs a from direct experience and from 

oks. 


The ability is listed as a desirable type 
of skill. When a child has attained facility 
in the use of a specifie ability, he has then 
formed a desirable reading and study habit. 
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In her attempts to teach children in such 
a way that they may be forming habits 
favorable to the development of ability to 
read and study the teacher will meet some 
difficult problems. 


One of the first problems of the teacher 
is to develop a liking for reading. This 
opportunity is often slighted if not en- 
tirely neglected. Readiness for reading is 
assumed when, as a matter of fact, the 
child’s experience has not been of such a 
nature that he is interested in either books 
or reading. Many children at this point 
are inducted into the difficult process of 
learning to read and forced to spend many 
hours of distasteful drill in an activity the 
need for which is not felt and the nature 
of which is not understood. In the initial 
stages of reading instruction, too much care 
cannot be taken in guiding the child skil- 
fully, particularly with respect to the de- 
velopment of good attitudes toward books 
and a desire to learn to read so that he may 
enjoy them. Some of the most skilful 
teachers of reading now take considerable 
pains to encourage the development of 
favorable attitudes toward reading as an 
activity at this time. Lessons based upon 
the experiences of children are thought to 
be excellent for this purpose. Some of the 
mental attitudes that children should 
probably form toward reading in this grade 
may be tentatively enumerated as follows: 
liking books, liking to read, liking to listen 
to reading, curiosity about new books, a 
disposition to care for books intelligently, 
curiosity about words and sentences, and a 
disposition to play at reading. If children 
develop these attitudes during the first 
year, there is very little question that they 
are learning to read well and that they are 
developing a mind-set toward books and 
reading activities that will dispose them to- 
ward effective study later on in situations 
in which reading is a factor. But the 
teacher must consciously aim to achieve 
these ends through skilful selection of read- 
ing activities and through the use of ap- 
propriate technics in the teaching of read- 
ing. They will not develop unless the 
teacher is aiming to bring about their de- 
velopment. 


A second problem in preparing children 
for successful study activity, is the de- 
velopment of adequate reading skill. Skill 
in word recognition and pronunciation has. 
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in the past, assumed the place of major im- 
portance in the first grade reading _pro- 
gram. Naturally, word recognition 1s of 
first importance as a necessary technic in 
reading. The danger that is ever present, 
however, is that of making word recogni- 
tion seem to the child the be-all and end-all 
of reading. Other necessary skills, com- 
prehension, organization, retention, and 
ability to use books in various ways, may 
be neglected in the teacher’s anxiety to 
develop a vocabulary of words and to se- 
cure readiness in recognition. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, for her to have in mind 
clearly at least the major skills in reading 
and to realize the significance of develop- 
ing them so that the child may become a 
thoughtful reader as well as a skilled 
sounder of words. In the difficult task of 
teaching the child to learn to recognize and 
pronounce words, the teacher must not neg- 
lect to develop skill in continuous reading 
for thought. For it is this latter kind of 
reading that is in such constant use in later 
study situations. 

A third problem in initial training in 
reading is that of giving the child a rich 
experience with materials of various kinds. 
In the writer’s opinion, the error so often 
made in the past is that of restricting the 
child’s reading experience to children’s 
classics alone. This practise is in line with 
the laudable ambition to teach the child to 
love the best of the time-tried classics of 
the past. The danger in the use of such 
material is that of giving the child only a 
one-sided reading experience. He will be 
compelled by circumstance to study a great 
deal of simple factual prose which may or 
may not have great literary qualities; but 
he must, nevertheless, learn to read it. The 
tendency within the past few years toward 
using a so-called ‘‘study reader’’ for part 
of the child’s reading material in the first 
grade seems not only logical but extremely 
sensible. It is just possible that the habit 
of reading story-material exclusively, which 
is a pernicious practise of later childhood 
and early youth, is due to the mind-set to- 
ward reading furnished the child by the 
primary reading material of the past. 

A fourth problem in developing ability 
to read and study in primary grades is 
that of guidance in the attainment of the 
fundamental reading, observing, construct- 
ing, and thinking habits that are essential 
in effective learning or study. An outline 
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of these habits as behavior outcomes of 
training in the first grade is suggested in 
this article for the guidance of teachers. 
Furthermore, teachers need to understand 
thoroughly that the conduct of children in 
reading and study is determined by their 
opportunity to form these habits through 
both formal and informal learning exer- 
cises in the first, as well as in later grades. 

And finally, the first grade teacher must 
come to understand that the starting period 
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in most learning experiences is the crucial 
time. The failure of children to form good 
attitude toward books, study activities, and 
the school in general may often be at- 
tributed to his experience in the first grade. 


Failure to succeed measurably at this time 
in the activities of the school, marks many 
a child for future failure, retardation, and 
elimination who otherwise might have suc- 
ceeded. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 260. 





WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDIES 
DON'T SLUMP DOWN 


A POSTER 


to like the 
IMPROVE 


POSTURE 


The American Seat- 
ing Company has pre- 
pared a posture poster, 
illustrated by the ac- 
companying cut 
which it will send free 
in reasonable quanti- 
ties to educators and 
teachers who will 
hang it on the walls 
of their classrooms. 


Obviously the object 
of the poster is to fo- 
cus the attention of 
the student on correct 
seating posture, and to 
teach him that sitting 
right has a direct re- 
lation to feeling right. 
The poster is printed 
in three colors; is 
17% x25 inches, and 
can be had for the ask- 


ing. 


seldom are strong. 


their best. 


like « rabbit. 


on your lips. 


Sit erect in your seat while you study or rest, 
So your heart and your lungs can work at 


Sit straight ead in comfort; make erectness 
a habit; 

Don't slouch like the “Scarecrow,” nor crouch 

Sit back in your seat, bending straight from 
the hips. 

Keep your shoulders well beck end « smile 
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WELL SHAPED SEATS 
ee ee URTV RBA, Dont 





the 


SIT ERECT, LIKE THE UNIVERSAL GIRL 


Sit straight in your chair. Be happy. Live long. 
Hollow chests come from “slumping.” Slumpers 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


RURAL SCHOOL DIVISION 
MUSIC IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


O WHAT extent was music taught in 

your rural school the past year? To 

what extent will music be taught in 
your rural school next year? 

According to an article in The Read- 
ers Digest, April 1930, Charles M. Schwab 
has said, ‘‘My first step in taking over 
a new plant has been to improve the con- 
dition of the buildings. The second has 
been to organize musical interest in the 
plant or community.’’ 

This would be a worthwhile pattern for 
workers in rural schools. If big business 
concerns realize the value of music to its 
workers and utilize this value to attain de- 
sirable ends, would it not be well for the 
big business of educating boys and girls 
to seriously consider its value? 

The same article states that a survey re- 
cently conducted by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Music re- 
ports that thirty-two large business con- 
cerns allow musical activities to be con- 
ducted on company time, that one hun- 
dred thirty-two allow them to be conduct- 
ed half on company time, and that one 
large department store gives twenty-five 
minutes of its working day to mass sing- 
ing. 

Visitors in Philadelphia at the Christ- 
mas holiday season last year were im- 
pressed with the fact that a certain hour 
in the day all employees of the John Wan- 
amaker Store for a few minutes in the 
middle of the day sang Christmas Carols. 


Quoting again from the article in The 
Reader’s Digest, ‘‘In industrial plants 
music lessens the turnover by increasing 
the happiness of workers, creating better 
morale and a feeling of group loyalty. It 
does more, for it relaxes nerves worn by 
the ceaseless grind of machinery and gives 
minds numbed by mechanical tasks new 
things to think about that awaken them 
and restimulate ambition. Experts say 


that musie as an accompaniment of group 
work not only synchronizes effort but 
keeps a perfect balance,—a° moment of 
effort, a moment of rest. Even 
Leonardo da Vinci painted Mona Lisa to 
the music of a flute.’” Good music does 
all this and more for school children. It 
gives an emotional experience as old as 
man. It gives an opportunity to enjoy 
vicariously emotional experiences of cen- 
turies. It offers opportunities for moti- 
vating all subjects and for correlating all 
subjects. Music may well be called the 
‘‘universal language.’’ 

Musie in the rural schools does not have 
as its primary object the producing of per- 
formers in music, but ‘‘enjoyers’’ of mu- 
sic. A speaker discussing music in pro- 
gressive schools at a recent meeting of 
the Progressive Education Association 
sounded a note of warning against over- 
emphasis on sight singing, stating that the 
chief aim in vocal music is to give the 
pupil emotional experience. He also urged 
that there be more listening to good music 
and less talking about it. 

During the past school year, the county 
chorus idea has spread through many coun- 
ties with excellent results. Many schools 
have organized harmonica bands. In at 
least one county (Lincoln) a county har- 
monica band has been encouraged. A few 
schools have installed radios. Many new 
talking machines have been purchased as 
have also sets of records for music ap- 
preciation. 

Now is the time to plan your music pro- 
gram for next year. Take stock of what 
you have accomplished, of the materials 
at hand and upon these build a potential 
program toward which to work for next 
year, keeping in mind that the general 
aim is the enjoyment of good music and 
that the basis of all activities center about 
the three factors: rhythm, melody, har- 
mony. 
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Activities within the possibilities of 
any rural school are: 
Singing together. 
Rhythmie exercises to music. 
Harmonica band. 
Directions in radio listening. 
A talking machine. 
Set of records representing master- 
pieces. 

THE APPEARANCE OF A RURAL 
SCHOOL HOUSE IN SUMMER 
SCHOOL house is a lonely place dur- 
ing the summer months. This is partly 
due to the fact that it is uninhabi- 

tated, partly to the condition in which the 
building was left at the close of school 
and partly to the lack of attention given 
to its appearance during the summer 
months. 


Little can be done or said about the - 


first reason except that many residences 
are for a few months untenanted without 
having an ‘‘all gone,’’ abandoned appear- 
ance. 

Have you ever passed a country. school 
in the month of July to see Easter deco- 
rations pasted on the windows or to see 
April mud dried on the doorstep? Per- 
haps through interest in such schools you 
have stepped to the window and looked 
in, or have found the door unlocked and 


have stepped inside. Have you seen books 
seattered about over the desks, the floor 
unswept, the work of the last week of 
school still on the board, and other evi- 
denees of carelessness? If so, you have 
doubtless gone away with the feeling that 
you have looked upon a scene of utter 
abandonment. The condition in which a 
building is left at the close of school is 
second only in importance to the condi- 
tion in which it appears on the first morn- 
ing of school. Library books should be 
put in their proper places, boards erased 
and cleaned, desks emptied of their con- 
tents, floors swept, window blinds raised 
to admit sunlight, and if the practice of 
daubing the all too meager window space 
with inartistic, unattractive birds, flowers, 
flower pots, ete., has been used, they 
should be removed and the windows 
washed. 

A worthwhile community project may 
be made of the care of school buildings 
and grounds during the summer months. 
Committees of children, mothers, fathers, 


or a combination of the three may be ap- 
pointed to keep grass on the school lawn 
eut or to care for the flowers and shrubs. 
The country school should be the most at- 
tractive, inviting place in the community. 


TEACH SOMETHING 
by D. O. Groce. 


HERE ARE many schools of thought 
differing to some extent as to what 
and how to teach. 

Some believe that certain parcels of 
subject matter are so sacred that all who 
enter within the portals of school build- 
ings, whether private or public, must be 
required to attain a degree of excellency 
in the knowledge of them, even though 
they will never be of any value either ac- 
tually or potentially. Others state that 
only the things of direct interest to the 
children should be taught them. Then 
there are many so-called middle positions 
taken by educators all over the world. 
The truth is that there is a great deal said 


about what should be taught and a great 
many methods of teaching expounded by 
our teachers’ training institutions, neither 
of which seems to make any very material 
difference out in the world. 


A great deal has been said in criticism 
of the earlier schools because of the fact 
that the teachers merely kept school and 
did very little if any expert teaching. The 
average teacher in the earlier schools 
made a brief assignment of the lesson. It 
was usually a page assignment or some 
other kind of assignment of no more 
value and with no more appeal. What- 
ever time was to be had for the class in 
the school room the next day was used by 
the teacher in a diligent effort to deter- 
mine what the child had learned, either 
by his own efforts or with the assistance 
of other members of the family, and mak- 
ing another brief assignment. In no way 
was the teacher to be justly credited with 
teaching children. Such a_ procedure 
merits our criticism and the writer does 
not for a minute want to leave the im- 
pression that practices of a similar nature 
ean be approved by this generation. How- 
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ever, the shame of it all is that the aver- 
age teacher to-day is doing very largely 
the same thing. This is true all along the 
line, with the trained and the untrained 
teachers. 

The teachers in our public schools have 
been taught in just this manner through- 
out all of their school days; true they 
have been told in their educational 
courses in colleges and universities that 
they should teach differently. However, 
those teachers that expounded very force- 
fully the newer methods, practiced faith- 
fully the recitation-assignment plan that 
has been handed down from the early 
schools. All of the theory on what to teach 
and how to teach compiled makes volumes 
and even libraries. But the theory and 
methods actually practiced by the aver- 
age teacher could be elaborated on fully 
with very little space. 

As long as we continue to be mere hear- 
ers of recitations and checkers of pupil 
effort it doesn’t matter a great deal what 
we ought to teach or ought not to teach 
for the truth is we are not teaching any- 
thing at all. Whenever some person can 
rise up and with super-human power 
strike the teachers down and take from 
them this procedure that they have in- 
herited through the generations and give 
to them the vision that every child whose 
time they use must be taught something, 
there will be a new day in the teaching 
profession. in the efficiency of schools and 
in the progress of the world. It is not 
sufficient that one teacher here and there 
catch the vision but the average teacher, 
all the teachers, throughout all the schools 
must realize the folly of standing before 
children and teaching nothing, and the 
great wisdom and privilege of occupying 
pupil time with teaching something. 

The writer has a great deal of faith in 
the sincerity of the teachers in the pro- 
fession. There is little reason to be 
alarmed that teachers will teach useless 
or harmful material. The thing that we 
must be alarmed about is the fact that 
teachers are teaching nothing at all. 

It is true that throughout past gener- 
ations the brighter children have learned 
facts because of their own efforts and 
the efforts of their family with a little, 
just a little, direction from a hearer of 
recitations. It is true that this service 
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has been valuable enough to justifr the 
existence of schools. But that is not evi- 
dence that nothing else can be done 
about it. 


Probably the most accepted principle 
is that every child should be taught the 
things that he ought to know. That 
theory can be accepted provided it is ap- 
plied and probably the greatest abuse of 
that theory is in the fact that we are ex- 
pecting the child to learn the things that 
are regarded as sacred subject matter 
and which to the individual child may 
have no value. Under such conditions no 
learning takes place. The thing that I 
want to do is place emphasis upon our 
obligation to teach. 


We are supposed to be expert teachers 
and I may say are credited by the gen- 
eral public with having some special abil- 
ity because of our training. If we are 
expert teachers we should surely devote 
the larger part of our time for which we 
are paid, probably inadequately, to expert 
teaching. 

Our attention should not be divided too 
much by considering just what we should 
teach, just when we should teach it and 
whom we should teach, but should be 
directed to the fact that to justify our 
existence and make ourselves of most 
value to those we serve, we must teach. 
A good question for a teacher to ask at 
the close of each class period, is, ‘‘Have 
I taught anything?’’ 

In addition to this, at certain intervals 
the teacher should make a very careful 
cheek to see that she has taught each in- 
dividual in her class something. 


The writer is thoroughly convinced that 
no element of subject matter is necessary 
for everybody. My experience in teach- 
ing evening classes, composed of men who 
have achieved creditably, has lead me to 
believe that even the mastering of arith- 
metic or learning to interpret and use the 
English language skillfully or even at- 
taining a knowledge of how to spell words 
accurately is not necessary. Success is a 
complex composite of many elements and 
I do not believe that any one can say 
that any certain element must be present 
to produce success in an individual. 


Too many boys and girls have been 
wrecked because some well-meaning 
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teacher marked them failure and took 
from them their self-confidence and built 
up in them the belief that they had been 
relegated to the trash heap, simply be- 
eause they did not or could not do the 
tasks in spelling, arithmetic, grammar, 
or some other of the so-called necessary 
subjects. We have countless examples 
of men and women who have attained 
marked successes in life and whose knowl- 
edge of one or more of the so-called neces- 
sary subjects was very inadequate. 

If teachers could forget their own train- 
ing in regard to what subject matter is 
necessary and what may be omitted and 
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remember that learning can take place 
only when the subject matter has a value 
to the learner and that the success of the 
child depends on his composite training 
rather than on any specific elements, we 
would have more individual teaching and 
fewer wrecked lives from teachers’ mis- 
takes. Then each teacher would be oc- 
cupying the position of expert teacher and 
not that of a hearer of recitations. Then 
the ery ‘‘Teach Something’’ rather than 
attempt to teach certain elements of sub- 
ject matter that have been handed down 
through the generations would be an- 
swered. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER MOVEMENT WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS RELATION 
TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 


By Mrs. A. B. MeGlothlan, Director Dept. 
of Health, Mo. Branch, N. C. P. T. 


F THE multitudinous things with 

which we think teachers should be fa- 

miliar, the ‘‘Child’s Bill of Rights’’ 
as formulated several years ago by Her- 
bert Hoover is one of the most important. 
When he inaugurated the plan of cele- 
brating May Day as Child Health Day, 
you perhaps recall that he stated the 
Child’s Bill of Rights thus: 


The ideal toward which we _ should 
strive is that there shall be no child in 
America: 

1. That has not been born under proper 
conditions. 

2. That does not live in hygienic sur- 
roundings. 

38. That ever suffers from undernourish- 
ment. 

4. That does not have prompt and ef- 
ficient medical attention and inspection. 

5. That does not receive primary instruc- 

tion in the elements of hygiene and 

good health. 

That has not the complete birthright 

of a sound mind in a sound body. 

7. That has not the encouragement to 
express in fullest measure the spirit 
within which is the final end»wment of 
every human being. 


Herbert Hoover has beautifully ex- 
pressed in seven brief sentences the full 
program of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers which we familiarly 
call the Parent Teachers Association. 

The permanent platform of this Na- 
tional Congress is expressed in the seven 
objectives of education— 
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Health and Safety. 

Worthy Home Membership. 

Mastery of the Tools, Technics and Spirit 
of Learning. 

Faithful Citizenship. 

Vocational and Economic Effectiveness. 

Wise Use of Leisure. 

Ethical Character. 


These objectives should be as familiar 
to every teacher, parent and student as 
the Lord’s Prayer. Anyone may build 
his growth around these seven great cen- 
ters with the assurance that his life will 
be well rounded, rich in its interest, and 
secure in the highest success and happi- 
ness. 

Health is the first, the very basis of 
the seven objectives of education, and 
therefore the foundation of the Parent 
Teacher platform. 

When our boys were enlisting for serv- 
ice in the World War and 334¢% were 
rejected because of defects: most of which 
were preventable or remediable, America 
awakened to the fact that she was neg- 


- leeting the health of her children, that the 


application of knowledge concerning the 
human body was not keeping pace with 
the discoveries of that great body of re- 
search men, whom Paul DeKruiff calls 
“Microbe Hunters’’ and ‘‘Hunger Fight- 
ers.’ 

A few years after the close of the War, 
when the whole world had become interest- 
ed in the promotion of health by means 
of frequent physical examinations, cor- 
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rection of defects and combatting com- 
municable diseases, someone made the dis- 
covery that out of four million children 
entering the first grade of school in a cer- 
tain autumn, that only three million of 
those children were found in the second 
grade the next year. One-fourth of them 
had fallen by the way-side, unable to 
cope with life as it must be lived at six 
years of age: 25% had either died or be- 
come ‘‘repeaters’’-—and why? Because of 
physical defects most of which could have 
been corrected before the child entered 
school: poor eyesight; defective hearing; 
under-nourishment; diseased teeth or ton- 
sils which had produced rheumatism or 
heart trouble or perhaps some disability 
resulting from communicable diseases. 

When this discovery was made, there 
happened to be a woman of vision in the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers—its President, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, who 
conceived the idea of inaugurating in this 
great body of a million and a quarter 
members a project to stimulate parents 
and guardians to have every child enter- 
ing school for the first time to come into 
the school with all remediable defects cor- 
rected. 

This project is called the Summer 
Round-Up because it has for its object 
a rounding up and examining in the spring 
every child who is to enter school for 
the first time the next fall. During the 
summer, all children found in these ex- 
aminations to have defects are to be as 
far as possible placed under professional 
care and the defects corrected so that a 
second examination in the fall reveals that 
all the children are entering the first grade 
of school physically sound. 

Mrs. Reeve displayed the utmost wis- 
dom in her method of procedure by se- 
curing the cooperation of two of the great- 
est and wisest bodies of men and women 
in the world; the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American Child Health 
Association; three of whose members act 
as an Advisory Committee. This princi- 
ple of going to an absolutely authentic 
source for its information and advice in 
all its departments has won for the N. 
C. P. T. the respect and confidence of 
the wisest men and women in the land 
and the cooperation of the outstanding 
educational and social agencies. 
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The Summer Round-Up began in 1923 
in a very small way with only 102 units 
in 21 states participating, but it has 
gained momentum each year. In 1928 be- 
tween 2500 and 3000 associations in 44 
states and the territory of Hawaii par- 
ticipated. 

The following brief tabulation will show 
some of the results accomplished : 

1925 1926 1927 1928 
Number of children examined 

1129 6337 13768 19048 
Number of defects discovered 

2693 9668 17857 39346 
Number of defects corrected 

599 4184 6262 11898 

It is well for every teacher to keep in 
mind the Summer Round-Up and its value 
to him or to her as a teacher and to lend 
utmost cooperation in carrying it out 
when the opportunity offers. This can be 
done by stimulating and working with 
your Parent Teacher Association if one 
exists and insisting on such an organiza- 
tion if it does not already exist. 

It is impossible to give too much credit 
to the Summer Round-Up project, for 
while it lays special emphasis on only one 
age group when annual physical exami- 
nations and correction of defects are es- 
sential for all age groups, it has focussed 
attention on the value of examinations and 
correction of defects thus discovered. It 
has stimulated interest in general health 
education both for children and' for 
adults and has laid the foundation for 
more extensive health work. 

Believing in every one of Herbert Hoov- 
er’s statements in the Child’s Bill of 
Rights, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers realized that the Summer 
Round-Up was only a beginning toward 
establishing a health program. 

Its leaders knew that the average span’ 
of life had been lengthened by many years 
since some emphasis had been placed on 
health education and the prevention of 
disease as well as the curing of disease. 
They knew, I think, that a child born 
today has an expectation of about 55 
years of life and that after passing the 
first few years when the hazards are great- 
est, the average child who has reached his 
fifth birthday has a chance of living to 
be 62 years old. They believed that health 
education, not only for school children, 
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but also for teachers and for parents 
should contribute to the further lengthen- 
ing of life. 

The leaders who planned the general 
health program of the Parent Teacher 
movement knew something about the ma- 
jor causes of death. They knew that out 
of every one thousand people ef all ages 
living in the U. S. today that 12 will die 
before the year is out. They knew that 
many illnesses which cause these deaths 
are the result of the violation of estab- 
lished rules of personal hygiene violated 
largely because the mass of people are not 
familiar with the rules. They knew that 
approximately 25% of the deaths in the 
U. S. are reported as caused by communi- 
cable diseases such as: Influenza and 
Pneumonia, Tuberculosis, Syphilis, Diph- 
theria, Typhoid Fever, Small Pox and the 
like, all of which are controllable and in 
truth practically preventable if people 
know and obey the laws of prevention and 
control. 

The wise leaders planning for the Par- 
ent Teacher program knew that a sound 
physical body is not sufficient if a mental 
defect exists; that five per cent of the 
army rejections were charged to mental 
deficiency. Perhaps they were familiar 
with a survey of school children of a large 
city made by the National Committee on 
Mental Hygiene in which 13.2% of the 
children were found mentally abnormal 
and unstable, in which 75.9% of the cases 
of juvenile delinquency were found to be 
mentally abnormal as were also 72.9% of 
the dependency cases in adults. Much of 
this mental abnormality and unstability 
eould have been prevented by proper hab- 
it training in childhood and youth. 

Our wise planners were also aware of 
the fact that Sound Health included 
more than physical and mental soundness; 
that we must possess Social Health as well 
if we are to fulfil our obligations in life; 
that constructive ideals of usefulness must 
be created; that habits of accepting com- 
munity responsibilities must be establish- 
ed and that young people must be ac- 
eurately and scientifically informed con- 
cerning those fundamental facts of life 
and human relationships which will guide 
them in solving their problems; that to 
develop ourselves to the utmost and to 
pass on to coming generations the right 


which is theirs, we must in addition to 
all these other things learn to direct hu- 
man desires and motives. 

Realizing then that to live to the ut- 
most both in length and in quality of life, 
we must be sound physically and mentally 
and socially, the N. C. P. T. organized 
its health work under three committees in 
addition to the Summer Round-Up, name- 
ly: Physical or Child Hygiene, Mental 
Hygiene and Social Hygiene. Correspond- 
ing committees are organized in state, dis- 
trict and local associations so that a line 
of communication is kept constant from 
national to local. 

The national committees keep in touch 
with all the great corresponding national 
and international organizations, getting 
up-to-date, authentic information and in- 
spiration from them and passing it on to 
the state committees. The state commit- 
tees are advised to get in close touch with 
official health agencies in their respective 
states and to cooperate with these agencies 
in carrying out their plans. For instance 
in Missouri we work under the direction 
of the State Board of Health and coop- 
erate with the Missouri Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and with the Missouri Society 
for Crippled Children, with the Kansas 
City and St. Louis Social Hygiene So- 
cieties and Committees on Mental Hy- 
giene. By this kind of cooperation we in- 
sure authoritative information, no quack- 
ery, no charlatanism, no guess-work. 

Reports of the work of each state com- 
mittee are made to the corresponding na- 
tional committees who classify and com- 
pare the kinds of work done by the dif- 
ferent states and publish reports of this 
work which are sent to all state health 
directors and chairmen, each of whom is 
thus stimulated to make her state equal 
to the best in health education and in 
Sound Health. 

The particular projects and plans in 
which the Child Hygiene Committee in 
the Missouri Branch of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers are now 
interested are these: 

Blue Ribbon Babies. 

Six and Nine Points Child Campaign. 

Rehabilitation, Education and Vocational 
Training for Crippled Children. 

Control of Tuberculosis. 

We believe the necessary factors for 
carrying out a program of health for chil- 
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dren, for youth and for adults to be: 
1. A Hygienic School Plant. 
2. A School Health Program. 

a. For elementary schools. 

b. For high schools and junior col- 
leges. 

38. Health training for teachers. 
4. Medical Supervision for Schools. 

a. In large cities. 

b. In smaller cities and rural com- 
munities and that the best method 
for carrying out such a program 
is through Full-time County 
Health Units. 

5. Health Education for Parents. 

The first four of these factors depend 
to a great extent upon the speed with 
which the last, ‘‘Health Education for 
Parents’’ is accomplished. This is the 
particular job of the health departments 
of Parent Teacher Associations, and of 
Pre-School Associations. It is to this end 
that we conduct study circles, provide 
literature and lectures, engage in health 
projects, conduct health conferences and 
exhibits at every possible opportunity. 
When parents of all classes, such as com- 
pose our 20,000 Parent Teacher units be- 
come fully aware of the loss of life, of 
honor, of happiness and the economic loss 
that disease is causing, they will consider 
it a privilege to provide hygienic school 
equipment for their children, they will 
demand that teachers be trained to teach 
health to their children, that a health ed- 
ucation program be carried on in the 
schools, that every child have medical and 
dental supervision and an adequate nurs- 
ing service. Let us believe that such a 
day is approaching. 

The Social Hygiene Committee provides 
the following services for parents or teach- 
ers desiring to take advantage of them: 
A Loan Packet consisting of 10 pieces 
of literature and suggestions for use of 
the material. Packets are loaned for two 
months or longer, or may be purchased 
for fifty cents. 

Speakers Bureau—Speakers may be se- 
cured for pro-rated travelling expense and 
entertainment. 

Consultation service which is free. 


The following is quoted from a message 
to teachers recently written by Mrs. M. 
P. Overholser, Chairman of Mental Hy- 
giene in the Missouri Branch of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


“The United States Government is cooperat- 
ing with parents, teachers, psychologists, 
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psychiatrists, social workers, all over the 
country, to secure and maintain for all the 
healthy mind. Please make note of these out- 
standing helps the United States Government 
wishes to bring to you from some of the most 
eminent physicians, teachers and psychologists 
of the country.” 

From the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., there 
will be sent to every teacher and every 
parent, on request, a 48 page pamphlet 
‘*Child Management,’’ prepared by Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom, the father of Child 
Guidance Clinics in the United States. 
Some of the topies treated most convinc- 
ingly and helpfully in that pamphlet are: 
—Habits, The Parent, Food, Jealousy, 
Kear, Anger, Sex Instruction, Disobedi- 
ence, Lying, Stealing, Environment. Dr. 
Thom writes from a great fund of common 
sense, good judgment, study, observation 
and practical experience. 

As might be expected, the Government 
is also giving mental hygiene service thru 
the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. Just this 
year there has been issued a series of let- 
ters under the title ‘‘Helping our Chil- 
dren in School.’’ These are designed to 
help in the daily work. and to develop 
correct mental habits for after life. 

Here are some of the subjects treated: 

“Teaching Courage” 

“The Morning Grouch” 

“The Dawdler” 

“The Losing and Forgetting Habit” 
“Home Duties” 

“Respect for Property” 

These are written by Dr. G. C. Myers, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, an authority on Par- 
ent Education. 

These Government bulletins are men- 
tioned because they are especially good 
and because it is right and worth while 
for teachers and parents to know where, 
merely for the asking, such expert mental 
hygiene information and advice may be 
obtained. 

Finally, I want to tell you of a ‘‘ Mental 


_ Hygiene Study Course’’ quite fully out- 


lined on pages 317,-18-19-20, of the De- 
cember Journal of the National Educa- 
tional Association. You will find this 
course based on twelve pamphlets issued 
by the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. The titles of the pamphlets are 
suggestive of subjects deemed important 
to parents and teachers: 
The Big Job of Being a Parent. 
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Are We Helping or Hindering Our Chil- 
dren? Dr. G. S. Stevenson. 
Points on Child Behavior. Dr. L. G. Lowry. 
Mental Hygiene and the Parasite. Mar- 
garet J. Hamilton. 
Habit Training for Children. D. A. Thom. 
Child Management. D. A. Thom. 
Some Undesirable Habits and Suggestions 
for Treatment. Jessie Taft, Ph.D. 
Competitions and Conflicts over Differ- 
ences. Dr. L. G. Lowry. 
Individual Variations in Mental Equip- 
ment. Augusta F. Bonner. 
Success and Failure as Conditions of Men- 
tal Health. William Burnham. 
Your Mind and You. Dr. Geo. K. Pratt. 
In his clever way, John Kendrick 
Bangs gives us a nice sugar-coated health 
pill. It applies to both our physical and 


mental health: 
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You,—and your Car. 
You know the model of your car, 
You know just what its powers are, 
You treat it with a deal of care, 
Nor tax it more than it will bear. 


But as for self,—that’s different: 
Your mechanism may be bent, 
Your carburetor gone to grass, 
Your engine just a rusty mass. 


Your wheels may wabble, and your cogs 
Be handed over to the dogs. 

And you skip and skid and slide 
Without a thought of things inside. 


What fools indeed we mortals are, 
To lavish care upon a car, 

With ne’er a bit of time to see 
About our own machinery. 


THE COVERED WAGON CENTENNIAL 


Howarp R. Driccs, President, 


N APRIL 10, 1930, one hundred years 
had elapsed since a covered wagon 
train, accompanied by eighty-two  fur- 


traders, trappers, and attendants, left St. Louis 
bound for a rendezvous in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Probably not one of these adventurous 


Oregon Trail Memorial Association. 


‘men hada thought that he was participating in 


an incident that was to mark a turning point 
in our history. The veteran Jedediah Strong 
Smith and his partners, Jackson and Sublette, 
were bent on trying out a new way to trans- 
port their goods and furs to and from the 
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“Where East met West” in 1852. Reproduction of the Westward trek over the Oregon 
Trail of pioneers now being commemorated by the Oregon Trail Memorial Association. 
The reconstructed scene shows South Pass and the emigrant trains in three lines with 
cattle and other livestock in between as a means of defense against marauding Indians. 
Funds are now being raised by the association te mark the route of the old trail and 


to erect monuments and markers at historic points. 


The Covered Wagon Centennial 


program, to honor the pioneers who passed over the Oregon Trail, opened April 10, 


1930 and closes December 28, 1930. 
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Rockies. Their followers were out for the pay 
and the adventure the trip offered. Yet what- 
ever may have been their thoughts, they were 
opening a new epoch in the story of the West. 

This band of mountain men with their mule- 
drawn wagons changed an old buffalo-Indian- 
trapper trail into a road. They did more. 
They silenced the pessimists who were issuing, 
even in print, dire warnings to those who were 
thinking of taking an overland trip to Oregon. 
It was impossible, these pessimists declared, to 
make that journey by wagon in a year; and 
even then it would be taken at peril of death 
from savages, starvation, or exposure. This 
first wagon train gave effective disproof against 
such wild statements. It demonstrated that the 
journey could be made in six months or less. 
The train did not, it is true, go all the way to 
the coast; but it did go right into the heart of 
the Rockies, half the distance, and made the 
return trip safe and sound to St. Louis, arriv- 
ing there October 10, 1830, just six months 
from the day it had left. 

What followed gives vital significance to this 
centennial of that first wagon trip over the 
Oregon Trail. The event turned the thoughts 
of American home-building settlers westward. 
The trip of Captain Bonneville with his ox- 
team train through South Pass two years later; 
then that of Nat Wyeth, the Boston cod- 
fisherman, who planted old Fort Hall out in 
Oregon Territory; followed by the romantic 
wedding of Whitman and Spalding and their 
brides—the two first white women to cross the 
continent over the Oregon Trail—all served to 
spur the interest that was to swell into a wave 
of enthusiasm which finally expressed itself in 
the mighty migration that swept across plains 
and mountains and deserts during the oxteam 
era. 

Is it not high time that our nation pay its 
delayed tribute to these state builders by whose 
fortitude and fidelity nearly a score of stars 
have been added to our flag? Here is a cause 
on which there can be nothing but national 
unity and harmonious response. To honor the 
builders of the West is to laud the heroes and 
heroines of the East; is to pay just tribute to 
the valiant sons and daughters of both North 
and South. It is literally true that the West 
was born out of the thirteen colonies; that the 
spirit of the Puritan and the Cavalier was 
blended in this conquest. The old trails tra- 
versed by the covered wagons, historically are 
Eastern trails. Our historic trails are verily 
the pathways of our national history. 

The day has come when our schools should 
teach the splendid all-American history that 
links with these old trails. To teach it with 
its verities is to promote the spirit of unity, to 
rid ourselves of narrow sectionalism, to give to 
all the people of this great land a new baptism 
in practical patriotism. 

A golden opportunity to begin this imnortant 
work offers itself right now in the Covered 
Wagon Centennial. The Oregon Trail Me- 
morial Association, on which, bv reason of an 
act unanimously passed by the Congress of the 
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United States, rests a responsibility for the 
preservation of the memory of that historic 
highway, invites all America to join during 
this centennial year in appropriate programs 
and pageantry in honor of the pioneers who 
gave us our great West. The boys and girls 
of all our schools are invited to participate in 
this nationwide celebration. 

April 10, 1930—the hundredth anniversary of 
the starting of the first wagon train—has been 
named as the official opening date and Decem- 
ber 29, 1930, the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Ezra Meeker, the covered wagon 
pioneer who founded the Oregon Trail Asso- 
ciation, is named as the official closing date. 
On Memorial Day it is hoped that the sons 
and daughters of the pioneers will decorate 
appropriately their graves. On Independence 
Day it is planned to gather at various import- 
ant historic shrines along the old trails with 
the living pioneers and to hold commemoration 
exercises in honor of these and other winners 
of the West. Besides the dates of national sig- 
nificance named, there are various state birth- 
days and other days of moment to local com- 
munities which will doubtless be fittingly re- 
membered during the period of the Centennial. 

What the schools can do, is naturally the 
first question that will arise. There are many 
important things that they can do without dis- 
turbance to their regular programs and greatly 
to the vitalization and enrichment of various 
lines of work. 

First of all, let it be clearly understood that 
there is no thought to lay any extra burdens on 
our schools. The purpose in presenting this 
invitation for them to participate is rather to 
enlighten and brighten the work they are al- 
ready doing. How the Covered Wagon Cen- 
tennial opens opportunity for accomplishing 
this desired end is indicated by the following 
practical suggestions: 

Select dates of historical significance in our 
Western history for commemoration, those that 
fall within the school calendar. April 10—the 
date of the leaving and October 10—the day of 
the return of the first wagon train—are two 
such dates. The state birthday, or the date of 
the founding of the community, or some other 
date of special significance in the pioneer his- 
tory of the community, or the birthday of some 
eminent pioneer, may be selected. 

Lay a simple plan of action leading to the 
commemoration of the days selected. Decide 
what may be done easily and appropriately in 
connection with the regular class and assembly 
programs to carry forward the plan to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Let the work be shared by 
the various classes or departments of the 
school. 

Seize the opportunity to motivate the work 
in basic lines as follows: 

History: Have pupils work out an answer to 
this question: How does my home town, county, 
and state connect in a vital way with the Ore- 
gon Trail? Gather stories, pictures, relics, 
documents that help to bring our Western and 
pioneer history closer to them. 
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Geography: Deal with this question: What 
old trail, used by the Indians, the explorers, 
and the pioneers, links my home town with the 
Oregon Trail? Make maps, gather photo- 
graphs and other illustrative materials to give 
concreteness to this study. 


Civics: Study the pioneer beginnings of your 
school and community. Determine the birthday 
of your town, county, and state. What cov- 
ered wagon pioneer from your community or 
state took a notable part in the founding or 
governing of any city or state in the West? 


Language: Give pupils opportunity to vital- 
ize their composition work by telling and writ- 
ing the true and stirring stories of covered 
wagon days. Let them tell stories of their 
pioneer grandfather and grandmother; the tales 
of historic spots, of old relics. Work out per- 
manent books of stories. One definite oppor- 
tunity for motivating the language work is 
offered in the state essay contest for the Ore- 
gon Trail Memorial Association medals. These 
will be awarded in each state, one to a boy 
and one to a girl and one to their school, for 
the best essays on the theme: “The part my 
state has played in the opening and building of 
the West.” After the study of the history of 
the great West, as a part of our national ex- 
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pansion and achievement, students of junior and 
senior high schools will be ready to deal in a 
concrete and truthful way with this inviting 
theme. The details of the essay contest can 
be secured from the Oregon Trail Memorial 
Association, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

Literature: Give pupils opportunity to enjoy 
the stirring pictures of the winning of the West 
as portrayed by Washington Irving in The 
Astorians, by Emerson Hough, Hamlin Garland 
and others. Gather for the school library 
pene books that tell the story of the Oregon 

rail. 

Art, music, drama: Give new spirit and pur- 
pose to these recreative lines of expression by 
linking them with the themes of the Covered 
Wagon Centennial. 

A few references for study of the Oregon Trail. 

The Astorians—Washington Irving 

The Road to Oregon—Ghent 

The Overland Trail—Laut 

Oxteam Days on the Oregon Trail—Meeker 

The Oregon Trail—Parkman 

Hidden Heroes of the Rockies—Russell 

Covered Wagon—Hough 

Frontiers, the Genius of American Nationality 
—Hulbert 

The Pioneer Photographer—Jackson 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 260. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Encar G. Doupna, Madison, Wis. 


HERE seems to be a renaissance of in- 
oi terest in character education reminiscent 

of the numerous “revivals” and “returns” 
so familiar to readers of history. If this re- 
newed attention to a world-old problem is the 
result of a thorough re-examination of our pro- 
grams and finding that we have been under- 
rating character building there is some hope 
that real and constructive progress will be 
made. Should it, however, be but the backwash 
from complaints that youth cannot adjust itself 
to the present rapidly changing social order, or 
an attempt to force the school into hurried 
covering-up activities for defensive purposes, 
then I can see little permanent good resulting 
from the enthusiasm. 

The truth appears to lie somewhere between 
these two positions. No doubt the reports 
showing increased juvenile delinquency, grow- 
ing disrespect for law, and other obvious forms 
of moral turpitude have caused all social work- 
ers including educators to study critically the 
objectives, procedures, and attitudes of the 
school and to determine as far as possible its 
responsibility for the apparent failure of moral 
controls. The school, however, has long recog- 
nized its duty and has accepted it both in form 
and in spirit. But it is willing to look again at 
its product. 

‘Even a casual reading of philosophy and 
ethics makes it clear that the maintenance of 
a stable moral order in a rapidly changing 


world calls for Aristotelian insight. One of 
the most acute and penetrating thinkers of our 
time, Walter Lippman, writes a volume and 
cannot find a more satisfactory title than A 
Preface to Morals. 
Says Lippman—“There no longer exists 
a moral code which the moralist can in- 
terpret, administer, and enforce. The ef- 
fect of that is moral anarchy within and 
without. Since there is no principle under 
modern conditions which authorizes the re- 
establishment of a moral code, the moral- 
ist, unless he revises his opinions, becomes 
entirely ineffectual. To revise his premises 
can, under the circumstances, mean only 
one thing; that he occupies himself with 
the problem of how to encourage that 
growth into maturity, that outgrowing of 
native desire, that cultivation of disinter- 
estedness, which render passion innocent 
and an authoritative morality unnecessary.” 
But even if we lived in a stable society whose 
patterns were all standardized, where life was 
rigid and static, and where no one would be in 
doubt as to his rights and duties, we should 
still have the task of providing the technics 
with which to transmit and preserve this moral 
code. And this too is no work to be turned 
over to sentimentalists and exhorters. Hart- 
hone and May in their Studies in Deceit and 
subsequent volumes have done pioneer work 
in setting up some scientific procedures. They 
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indicate the complex and perplexing nature of 
the problem. 

Where there is so much uncertainty in the 
field of morals and so little scientific material 
to help in devising effective methods of train- 
ing he would be bold indeed who would sug- 
gest that moral education or character training 
is something to be lightly legislated into a 
school program as another subject in an already 
crowded curriculum. Any fond hopes that a 
simple system of instruction can be devised 
which will automatically bring order into a 
harassed and bewildered world ought not to be 
raised for they are doomed to failure as certain 
as Towers of Babel are to fall. 

Probably the school can do very little in 
the development of remedial measures—the ap- 
parent object of much of the present agitation. 
Sociologists know, for instance, that most cases 
of juvenile delinquency are due to broken 
homes, mental deficiency, economic distress, 
and hereditary defects. Probably in all of these 
cases the school was the only favorable en- 
vironment in which the child lived. The moral 
conditions were much higher than he found 
elsewhere. Perhaps he had even been sprayed 
with a highly scented idealism which while 
superficially effective could not possibly pene- 
trate to the biologic and social causes of his 
maladjustment. Certainly the school could not 
be charged with his failure to conform to the 
moral standards of society. And until some of 
the social inequalities and evils which accen- 
tuate natural inclinations and foredcom these 
children to delinquency are corrected the school 
can play but a small part in the prevention 
of the grosser forms of delinquency. 

Merely because the work is difficult and be- 
cause there are so many adverse forces to com- 
bat is no reason that the school should not 
assume—as it does—more than a fair share of 
the burden. The schools have always accepted 
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responsibilities—sometimes it seems more than 
they should. Teachers are not recreant to their 
duties and they certainly know that there are 
moral and spiritual values which all of the 
rapid shifts of the social and economic world 
do not change. The teacher probably also 
believes that important as is her part the 
world outside the school is now as ever the 
arbiter between right and wrong. She recalls 
that long ago Plato said: 

“Will any private training enable the young 
man to stand firm against the overwhelm- 
ing flood of popular opinion? Will he not 
have notions of good and evil which the 
public in general have—will he do as they 
do, and as they are such will he be?” 

What then can teachers do more than they 
are now doing? They must realize first that 
character education is not easily achieved—that 
there are no panaceas giving ready made solu- 
tions. There can be some definite instruction 
in the area of our common moral problems. 
Such instruction can be done better than it now 
is if the technics we now have are utilized in 
this field. There is some assurance that a 
favorable moral atmosphere in the school will 
in some degree carry over. There can be a 
recognition that there are deferred dividends 
in education, and that some seeds planted now 
will develop later in life. The curriculum can 
include more art, music, and literature for the 
purpose of leading pupils into the kingdom of 
the spirit where virtue finds its source. And 
above all the personal character of the teacher 
will communicate itself more than we seem to 
realize. By example teachers can set their 
faces against the prevailing social discontent 
that leads to unhealthy cynicism or despair. 
And finally they must recognize that human 
behavior can be controlled only as other things 
in nature are controlled—by knowing and us- 
ing its laws. 


RADIO IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


By J. C. JENSEN. 


T IS ONLY a few years ago that the inven- 

tive genius of American experimenters 

brought forth a device full of educational 
possibilities, the motion picture. The value of 
visual education had been fully recognized long 
before the “movie” was perfected, as is shown 
by the many stereopticons and libraries of lan- 
tern slides found in school and college lecture- 
rooms. The motion picture had much greater 
innate power to hold the interest and atten- 
tion of the pupil, but it also was a potent 
source of entertainment. This latter property 
led to its exploitation as a money-making de- 
vice, the success of which is attested by the 
salaries paid certain well-known Hollywood 
celebrities. Popular demands for more thrills 
and the necessity for swelling box-office re- 
ceipts resulted in productions more and more 
questionable in their effects on adolescent 
youth to whom they made their greatest appeal, 
until the entire industry came into disrepute. 


Some progress is being made, it is true, to pro- 
duce films free from sex appeal and murder, 
which at the same time have real educational 
and inspirational value. These may never be 
financially successful in the theaters, but must 
find their place in the school room where they 
really belong. 

About eight years ago there appeared an- 
other invention which also has great possibil- 
ities in the educational field, radio broadcast- 
ing. Its first uses were utilitarian in nature, 
market reports, weather forecasts, etc., sup- 
plemented by musical programs for purposes 
of entertainment. In these early developments 
the schools and colleges played an important 
part, but educators are proverbially conserva- 
tive and prone to follow the beaten path, so 
that comparatively little broadcasting of real 
educational worth was done as compared with 
the material available and its value to the 
listener. 
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As in the case of the motion picture, the 
radio could bring in large sums ot money if 
useu for selling goods and advertising, and 
was immediately exploited for such purposes. 
‘the situation is even worse in one particular 
tor, whereas there is no limit to the number 
of pictures which can be produced nor to the 
places where they may be shown, there is a 
very distinct limitation on the possible number 
of broadcasting stations which can operate si- 
multaneously. Commercial broadcasting has 
been revenue-producing while stations in insti- 
tutions of higher learning have struggled 
along with inadequate budgets and luke-warm 
support from their governing boards. As a 
result, the public has come to look upon the 
radio set as a means of entertainment, a large 
portion of which is sales propaganda and jazz, 
leavened occasionally by a political speech, or 
a “sponsored” historical dramatization or light 
opera. Having more funds for new equipment 
and improved technique at their disposal, the 
commercial stations have occupied most of the 
space on the listeners dial and the educational 
group with their more serious programs, have 
been crowded into the background. 

But the radio does have potentialities for 
effective educational work. Master lessons in 
history, hygiene, geography and spelling, given 
at a central point by an expert teacher, and 
delivered to the children through loud speak- 
ers in the school-rooms of even the most re- 
mote rural schools should prove of the great- 
est value in equalizing educational opportun- 
ities, standardizing courses, and stimulating 


veachers to greater efforts. Evening radio ex- 
tension courses for adults have repeatedly 
peen proved more interesting and thorough, 
pecause they provide a means of personal con- 
tact between teacher and pupil, than the ordi- 
nary impersonal correspondence courses. The 
“School of the Air” as developed in Ohio has 
already made much progress in developing a 
workable program. In Great Britain, where 
broadcasting is under direct government con- 
trol and part of the educational system, pro- 
grams are on a much higher intellectual plane 
than in the United States. One conference on 
the problem of nation-wide educational broad- 
casting, called by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Education, has al- 
ready been held in Washington and fact-finding 
committees are now making further investiga- 
tions. 

‘The organized teachers of America should 
let themselves be heard in no uncertain terms 
within the next few months if they expect the 
radio to function as an efficient and dignified 
adjunct of the educational system, operating 
through already existing channels in institu- 
tions of higher learning. Failing in this we 
can hope for nothing better than “sponsored” 
programs which must have a strong entertain- 
ment appeal in order to bring the necessary 
financial returns to the sponsoring corpora- 
tion. Shall history be allowed to repeat itself 
and the radio follow in the trail of the movie? 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 260. 





Your pupils can’t 
spend a day in 
a coal mine... 


... but this new teaching device 
enacts the whole story of coal 
before their eyes in fifteen minutes. 


ITH THIs new Classroom aid the 

W topic is pictured én motion. On a sil- 
vered screen the miner is shown donning 
his working clothes and riding down into 
his gallery. Then follows a series of scenes 
depicting the entire process of anthracite 
mining. Eventually the miner comes up 
the shaft. He has spent a long day below, 
but the class has been given the whole 
story of his work in a quarter of an hour. In 
fifteen hours of reading. ..even in fifteen 
hours actually spent in the mining dis- 
trict...the children could not cover the 
subject as thoroughly as it is covered 








with the aid of this special school film. 

Anthracite Coal is only one of the many 
Eastman Classroom Films available on 
topics of Geography, General Science and 
Health. Write for “‘A New Descriptive 
List of Eastman Classroom Films."’ 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 
Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kopak Company, Rocuester, N. Y. 
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Honor Day as Sponsored by the Student Government 
Body of Springfield High School 


By Miss Haze. Seppon, Student Government Sponsor. 


EVERAL YEARS ago a definite need of an 

organization for student participation in 

governmental affairs of the Senior High 
>cuool was felt and steps were taken to fill such 
a need. The result was the formulation and 
adoption of a constitution and by-laws creating 
two governing bodies. Realizing the fact that 
conditions bring about the necessity for changes 
this constitution has not been a hard and fast 
set of rules, but has been an instrument for the 
guidance of a developing organization. 

As every organization must have a reason 
for existence the student government organiza- 
tion rests upon this worthy one—the develop- 
ment of citizenship. And since development of 
citizenship en masse was the ideal toward which 
this organization was to work—the idea was 
soon evolved that the entire student body 
should by vote place their stamp of approval 
upon one student each year—-this stamp to 
carry with it the title of Best Citizen. Now if 
such a stamp is to be set upon one individual 
it must be done with a definite understanding 
as to its meaning. So it was decided that the 
Best Citizen must be one from the Senior class 
who possessed the qualities of unquestionable 
fairness, a high sense of honor, school spirit 
(supporting all of the school activities equally), 
class loyalty, and a decided spirit of kindness 
and helpfulness. 

The decision to designate an individual as 
Best Citizen brought the governing bodies face 
to face with the problem of choosing this per- 
son. Since already democratic principles and 
ideals were rapidly developing in these organi- 
zations it was decided to elect the Best Citizen 
by popular vote. But even in a democratic 
form of government it is necessary to choose 
one’s candidates for office carefully and cer- 
tainly candidates for this honor should be 
nominated only after a thorough investigation 
of the qualifications desired had been made. 
Therefore, the following novel plan was devised 
and has proved satisfactory. 

Four nominating groups in separate meeting 
each nominate five candidates for Best Citizen. 
This makes it possible for twenty candidates to 
be nominated, but since every person proposed 
in each group is thoroughly discussed before 
being nominated by that group, the number of 
candidates is seldom more than ten, and often 
fewer are honored. And it is an honor, a real 
one even to be nominated for Best Citizen. 

The four nominating groups are the Student 
Council, the House of Representatives (made 
up of one student from each home room), the 
Senior class and the Faculty. As a final check 
the Faculty must pass upon the fifteen possible 
candidates nominated by the other three groups. 

Now comes a real lesson in one of the duties 
of citizenship. The school is divided into 


wards; registration booths are set up; each stu- 
dent registers and receives a registration num- 
ber. A second day of registration is set aside 
to provide registration tor any student wuo 
migut have been absent. ‘hen the excitement 
begins; the candidates are announced and pre- 
election tension prevails. Kvery nominee has 
his adherents and much quiet as weil as more 
aggressive electioneering takes piace. A 
buzzing group appear in one corner of the hall; 
someone strolls by, and the quiet that reigns 
immediately tells of the passing of one not 
favorable to the particular candidate being dis- 
cussed. The merits of this and that senior are 
cautiously brought out, looked over, commented 
on, and then placed upon display in the all- 
exciting task of gaining votes. Something of 
this kind is needed to make the school ap- 
preciate the talented, democratic students who 
have Leen a part of the system for three short 
years. 

Election day arrives; the voters go to the 
pol:s located where the registration buuths had 
been, and receive their ballots. Under the 
watchful eyes of the election clerks and judges 
the ballots are made out and dropped into a 
ballot box. The work of the voter is finished, 
but tne clerks and judges must turn in their 
report. This report is in the form of an un- 
opened ballot box. The boxes are opened and 
the ballots counted by one student and one 
faculty member. The name of the Best Citizen 
is given to the Editor of the School’s year book 
in order that he may have the Best Citizen 
page made up before the book goes to press. 
Since the seniors have already had pictures 
made it is only necessary to have another copy 
made and the person elected need not be in- 
formed of the honor his schoolmates have be- 
stowed upon him. In the hands of the student 
tallying judge, one faculty judge and the Editor 
of the year book rests the secret. And this 
secret must be guarded faithfully until it is 
fitting and proper that it be told. 

When should it be told? When should this 
title—the highest honor bestowed by the school 
be presented? This was the final problem znd 
one easily solved, for in our school there is 
among our Red letter days that one which we 
designate as Honor Day—a morning when 
classes are dismissed after the second hour and 
we pay homage to those who by their efforts 
have achieved certain standards of excellence 
and are deemed worthy of praise. 

To a student of Senior High school no ex- 
planation of the term Honor Day need be made 
but to those who are unacquainted with our 
school an explanation might prove interesting. 

All student activities are pointed toward one 
goal, Honor Dav, and so the Student Council, 
a governing body elected by the school and 
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composed of ten boys and ten girls, sponsors 
uuring the first semester a play. This play is 
an all school play the cast being chosen from 
the entire student body. The proceeds from 
this entertainment are used to purchase or 
furnish Honor Day awards. 

These awards are made to cover all lines of 
endeavor scholarship, oratoricai ability, debat- 
ing skill, musical talent, athletic prowess, and 
journalistic leanings. 

‘Taking these phases one at a time scholar- 
ship awards are found given to those students 
maintaining a grade of 90% or above in every 
subject during every quarter throughout the 
high sehool course. The award is an Honor 
pin for life. Any one who maintains a grade 
such as this certainly deserves such recogni- 
tion. In this same class are found awards of 
scholarship to colleges and universities based 
upon a standard of high scholarship and de- 
sire to attain more knowledge. These scholar- 
ships often make a college course possible for 
a deserving student who otherwise might be 
unable to attend an institution of higher edu- 
cation. In this group too, may be classed 
awards for essays written on various subjects, 
for ability gained in English or science courses 
can surely be classed as a scholastic achieve- 
ment. 

_Awards in the next type of endeavor are 
given to those students who by their ability in 
oratory have been chosen as the three out- 
standing orators in the school, this standing 
having been determined by student government 
sponsored contests in which all students might 
participate. The awards here are cash prizes 
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of $10.00, $5.00 and $2.50. The student who 
places first in these contests also represents the 
school in the Southwest Missouri Oratorical 
Contest. 

The third group of award goes to the de- 
baters, four in number, two on the affirmative 
team and two on the negative team. These two 
teams are chosen from the students in a series 
of debates conducted for this purpose. These 
debaters are given pins as their awards and 
represent their school in the inter-school de- 
bates. 

Musical talent is not left unacclaimed in our 
scheme of affairs and each year those students, 
this group limited to six, who have made the 
greatest advancement and have been of out- 
Standing service to their school in a musical 
line are given pin awards. At the same time 
any cups, medals, etc., that have been won in 
musical contests by individual students are 
presented to those talented individuals. 

Athletics comes in for its share of awards 
when letters are presented to members of teams 
in the following branches of athletics: football, 
basket ball, baseball, track, tennis, golf, volley 
ball, and playground ball. At this same time 
any one who has earned his state letter is pub- 
licly awarded his M. 

Journalism deems as worthy of award those 
students who by their work on the school 
paper or the school’s year book have been given 
membership in the Quill and Scroll, a National 
organization. So public recognition is given to 
this group on Honor Day. 

And on Honor Day the various organizations 
that have represented their school present those 





A tremendous appeal to teachers and children 








Rugg Social Science Course 


*‘Introduction to American Civilization was placed in our 
seventh grade in September. The book has tremendous appeal 
to both teachers and children. The reading material is extremely 
interesting, full of vivid illustration, and phrased in language 
simple enough so that even our pupils from homes in which 
English is not the spopen language find it understandable and 
interesting. We feel that the children are getting a better 
understanding of the industrial and commercial life of Amer- 
ica in its natural geographie and historic setting than 
with any other textbook that we have used.’’-—Anne Fisher, 
District Superintendent of Second North School District, Hart- 
ford, Conn. An introduction to American Civilization, and 
Changing Civilizations in the Modern World are already in use. 
A History of American Civilization: Economie and Social will 
be ready soon. 
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to make our store your head-quarters 
at all times . . our collection of sum- 
mer styles for women and misses pre- 
sents lovely garments, hats and ac- 
cessories at surprisingly reasonable 
prices . . we are in the center of the 
theatre and restaurant district, so meet 
your friends here . . it is very con- 
venient. 


Adler's 


1208-10-12-14 main st. 


KANSAS CITY 






































KANSAS CITY 


An outstanding hotel of the middle-west 
offering every service demanded by the 
most exacting guest. 


Daily Amusements 
Music and Dancing--Plantation Grill 
Famous Trianon Cafe 
Also Coffee Shop for Quick Service 





cups, statutes, shields, etc., which they have 
won in contests with other schools. The Prin- 
cipal receives these trophies in the name of the 
school and the crowded condition of our large 
trophy case clearly shows that the students be- 
lieve that there is honor in giving as well as 
in receiving awards. 

Now before the students scatter to their re- 
spective homes we pause a moment. The prin- 
cipal moves quietly forward on the stage, the 
audience sits forward in their seats you can 
hear a pin drop, a smile from the stage, anxiety 
in the eager faces uplifted; can’t you picture the 
breathlessness of the scene? For last but by 
no means least on this day of days in our 
school calendar we bestow tpon some boy or 
girl the title in which each student is interested 
and for which the entire student body should 
be striving—not because it is an honor but be- 
cause we should desire so to live that we 
might bear proudly the title—Best Citizen. 
The announcement comes, a breathless hush, 
a deafening roar of applause and we come to 
earth again. 


Our Honor Day conceived for the good of 
the school, students and faculty, and sponsored 
by our Student governing bodies has been a 
great factor in promoting school spirit, school 
loyalty, and a desire for the realization of high 
ideals. Such being the case the cost of the 
awards, pins, cash, certificates, letters, etc., is 
trivial meager payment for the efforts expended 
and the results attained. 












OR nearly a quarter 

of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
—correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare—these 


Window Shades spe- 
cially adaptable for 
schoolroom use. Biesnadill dhesee 

Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. U. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND the) Draper, INDIANA 
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The Boundaries of 


Electricana 


Are Ever Widening 


Daily it grows—this vast kingdom of 
comfort created by electricity. 


Already it numbers among its subjects 
countless women whom electric ser- 
vants have released from drudgery; 
women who rejoice in the freedom that 
vacuum cleaners, ranges—electrical ser- 
vants of every sort—have made possi- 


ble. 


Electrical servants will serve you eco- 


nomically and well. 


Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A PLATFORM FOR PROGRESS IN CLASS. 
ROOM TEACHING. 


By DR. ERNEST HORN. 


F YOU HAD been following the speeches 

that were being made in education before 

this State Association and before the Na- 
tional Association 35 years ago you could have 
heard at that time John Dewey, William T. 
Harris, Superintendent Soldan, speaking on 
subjects very, very closely akin to those which 
I see appearing very frequently on the pro- 
grams of this Session. Indeed, Superintendent 
Soldan a little over thirty years ago spoke on 
almost exactly the same theme as that on 
which I propose to speak this afternoon. 

In this period in which—a rather long period 
I suppose to most of you—in this period in 
which we have been attempting to make some 
educational readjustment, there are at least 
two planks in the platform that have come in 
my mind to stand out above all others. 

Early in this period of re-adjustment some- 
body unfortunately started the phrase, “The 
child vs. the curriculum.” That was inter- 
preted in many ways and the most unfortunate 
of these ways was that it assumed that the 
child isn’t interested in learning about the 
values in life. Now, as a matter of fact, he 
is the greatest explorer perhaps we have had. 
He is interested in finding out those things 
that are good and there isn’t any “versus” 
between the child and a properly made cur- 
riculum. There is only a “versus” between the 
child and an academic curriculum. I propose 
to try to show at least two planks in what I 
regard to be a properly made curriculum. 

Some of our enthusiastic friends in their 
desire to stress the importance of the child’s 
present interests and purposes have gone so 
far as to say that one ought not to teach the 
child with any view to the future. Now of 
course this is absurd. It is equivalent to say- 
ing that we need not take into consideration 
the consequences of the child’s present life. 
The fact is we need to take into consideration 
both the child’s present needs and those cer- 
tain future needs to which all intelligent per- 
sons are subjected. 

I have never seen yet a group of children 
who, when confronted with something worth- 
while, turned me down as a teacher. I re- 
member very well as a boy when the first 
curved balls were being pitched. One man, a 
young blacksmith in our town, knew how to 
pitch a curved ball. Was there any difficulty 
getting the children, the boys of baseball age, 
to learn to pitch a curve ball? In order to 
learn the trick, they had to pay fifty cents 
apiece to this man who knew how. Now, that, 
as I see it is pretty much the kind of thing 
that always happens when the teacher has a 
real value to set over and against mere book- 
ish value. 

With this introduction I think I can il- 


lustrate how, as a result of a proper philosophy 
of education and with the use ot scientific 
methods in curriculum analysis, we can go 
about making a curriculum in which there 
will not be any “versus.” 

Let us take perhaps the most formal or one 
of the most formal aspects in the curriculum, 
the subject of spelling. How could you ar- 
range so that at a given year, say the sixth, 
there would not appear what seemed to be an 
antagonism between the child’s needs and the 
adult needs? As the result of analysis of an 
enormous amount of material we can forecast 
the words most likely to be needed perma- 
nently by the child as he goes out into life 
outside of the school. As a result also o. 
analysis of the child’s spoken vocabulary and 
also of his early writing we now know the 
words which the child most often needs. 

It has been only a few years since the state- 
ment was made the child’s vocabulary is but 
150 words or so. Actually we now know it is 
a rare English speaking child who comes to 
school without a vocabulary of 2,000 words, 
and among these 2,000 words there are more 
than 1,500 which are also among the words 
most commonly used by adults. 

If we teach spelling in grade one we would 
rarely attempt either by incidental methods 
or by direct teaching to teach more than 150 
words, but there are more than 500 words 
most frequently used by the child which are 
also among the 5,000 basis words which would 
go in the permanent course of study. In other 
words, if you think of one large circle area 
which contains the permanent values in spell- 
ing, and then think of the ellipse which con- 
tains the child’s vocabulary, these overlap. Of 
course the child uses words. He uses many 
of the same words, and it is this area that 
overlaps which gives us our clue to what to 
teach in the given grade. You can readily see 
then in the first grade alone are many times 
as many words as can be taught—words 
which the child needs and which are needed 
by adults. The same thing exactly is true of 
each of the succeeding grades, through the 
sixth. As a matter of fact, it would be true 
in all grades. 

But a little Jater as the child begins to finish 
his elementary school work in which the teach- 
ing of spelling usually ends, we find there are 
certain very, very important words used in 
letters of application and used in business let- 
ters, words frequently used and difficult to 
spell, and words for the ignorance of which 
the penalties are very severe. Therefore, in 
the upper end of this elementary school period 
or in the junior high school period, it becomes 
necessary for us to adopt frankly something 
of a preparatory value. 
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Now let us see what happens with regard 
to other subjects. I have called attention to 
this matter of overlapping in the field of 
spelling. Miss Zirbes referred to it in the field 
of writing. She called your attention to the 
fact that the children have reasons for writing 
letters just as adults have, and although they 
may not write many letters, perhaps they 
ought to be taught to write letters, to be 
sensitive to the situations in which letters 
should be written, letters of condolence, even 
letters of thanks, although disagreeable. We 
owe it to those to whom thanks are owed. 
There are all these situations which come into 
the lives of young children even at first and 
common also in the lives of adults. And so 
you have in this thing, which seems at first 
glance to be a formal thing, this principle of 
overlapping needs, a very, very important prin- 
ciple indeed, which directs us as to what to 
put into curriculum for any given grade. 

You have the same situation exactly in the 
field of social education. The child faces his 
social problems. There are questions about the 
social organization of the world about which 
he wants answers, and if we will merely take 
this information there is against this over- 
lapping, and make this the center of instruc- 
tion in a given grade, we will have a fairly 
easy time. I recall one little piece of social 
instruction in the third grade which I visited 
last year. 

These children were confronted with a 
special problem in the field of private property. 
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THe New 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 








Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake 
Readers you ought te become acquainted 
with the New Wide Awake Readers 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Read- 
er, 70 cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth 
Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 East 20th St., Chicage 














NEWSON READERS 


PRIMER TO SIX 


PLAYTIME—Primer 

GOOD TIMES—Grade one 

THE OPEN DOOR—Grade two 
STORYLAND—Grade three 

BOOK FRIENDS—Grade four 
BOOK ADVENTURES—Grade five 
BOOK WORLD—Grade six 


Books that make children want to read. 
Books that develop study habits. 

Books that stir civic virtues. 

Books that build character. 


MY OWN BOOK and MY GOOD TIMES BOOK 
attractive and effective first year seat work. 
Method helps for teachers. 


NEWSON AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 
73 Fifth Ave. 
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Approved by the State Department 
of Education 
In 10 Vol. Revised Sept. 1st, 1929 


The most used reference for the 
Lower Grades 
Built to Fit the Child 


3000 TALKING PICTURES 


Stresses the Project 
Methed and Visual Education 
Written in Story Form 


Systematized 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 
Outlined Week by Week 
Correlates with P. T. A. Program 
MARSHALL HUGHES CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me literature and further information 
about PICTURED KNOWLEDGE. 
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The problem of what to do when you find some- 
thing. In the State of lowa, and I think also 
in the State of Missouri, whenever articles 
are found which amount’ to a value of $5.00 
you are compelled by law to put the fact that 
you have found it in the newspaper and you 
cannot establish the right to those things un- 
til you have so published the fact that this 
article has been found and informing the loser 
as to where he can recover this article. Well 
now was there any trouble at all in getting 
interest on the part of these children in the 
study of this problem? Not a bit. Starting 
with a little incident of material lost and 
found in and about the school and moving out 
into things which these very children or their 
parents had lost or found in the community, a 
discussion lasting several periods developed. 
These children by their own invention were 
able to assert a rule as to what should be 
advertised, a rule covering those things which 
people find, which was closely approximate to 
the law that we have in the Iowa Code, and 
after this was over I asked the teacher to 
ask these pupils this question: “Do you think 
that this is very important? Do you think it 
is as important perhaps as your spelling, or 
as your arithmetic?” And most of the chil- 
dren felt that it was more important. Indeed 
there was one little girl whose father had 
found a valuable fountain pen and had given 
it to the girl’s mother, in spite of the fact 
that this pen was worth probably $7.00 or 
$8.00 and in spite of the fact that under the 
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Iowa law this individual could be sent to jail. 
“{ think you ought to have taught us long 
before this what should be done with regard 
to things that are found.” J 
And you have here, as I say, another il- 
lustration of the overlapping between the 
child’s needs, as he has them from day to 
day, and the adult needs. : 
I would like to turn now to the field of music 
for a moment. I must confess that as I see 
the ordinary primary song book I am rather 
depressed by the quality of the songs there 
found. I like to see little children sing. In- 
deed, some of the happiest times in my own 
life as a boy were the times in which I was 
allowed to sing with other children. What 
songs would be taught in these years? Asa 
result of just a preliminary analysis | am 
quite assured that there are more songs of 
permanence, more good music that is perma- 
nently worth while that is appreciated by chil- 
dren of the age of six than we have time to 
teach not only in the first grade but in the 
second grade also. And so even in the field 
of esthetics I would like to turn to this prin- 
ciple of the overlap between the needs of the 
child and his appreciation and his questions 
concerning which he wants insight and in- 
formation. Those on the one hand, and the 
appreciations and needs and skills of the adult 
on the other, and whenever these two fields 
overlap you have there, as I say, the basic 
principle which enables you to determine what 
the core of your course of study may be. 
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Now I am not raising the question as to 
how this course of study will be taught, 
whether by the activity method or by some 
other method. I am asking for a principle 
which will enable teachers of a given grade, 
or the curriculum maker for children of a 
given grade to determine what the chief end 
will be in that grade. Do you see that by uti- 
lizing this field of overlap you at once insure 
that the lives of the children today will be 
enriched and at the same time will insure that 
this enrichment will lead to further enrichment 
year after year as the child grows up into his 
adult opportunities. 

Well now let us see what is involved in the 
establishment of this overlapping. We haven’t 
gone very far with the scientific determination 
of this area. Why? Although an enormous 
amount has been said about the child’s inter- 
ests and the child’s needs in the last 35 years, 
beginning more especially perhaps with G. 
Stanley Hall and with others of his period. 
But actually in terms of reliability, or scientific 
investigation of these needs, we have very 
little evidence. Where are you to find a list 
of poems of permanent worth and also most 
avpreciated by children of the first year? 
Where are you to find out even what kind of 
objects or what kind of things in nature are 
of the most interest? We have just begin- 
nings. Useful beginnings but by no means are 
we able perhaps outside of the single field of 
vocabulary to furnish what would be counted 
as reliable data as to what constitutes a need 
of a given class or needs in the lives of chil- 
dren of any given age. 

What I-am trying to say is I believe as fully 
as does any one that one of the fundamental 
purposes of the school at a given grade should 
be to enrich the lives of the children of that 
grade. But what constitutes good life for the 
child of a given grade? What constitutes good 
life for the child, the boy or girl of the first 
grade? If you could yourself be six years 
eld again what would you want to do? What 
would you want to be sure you would learn 
during that year? Now that is the kind of 
information that we need. 

On the one hand then we must have the 
most careful analysis of the situations which 
are confronted by the child at each state in 
his development. That has been begun in a 
most useful way but there is a perfectly 
enormous amount of research to be done in 
that field. 

In the second place we have to make an 
analysis of those permanent adult needs which 
every intelligent person in life must face ef- 
ficiently. Dr. Rugg has done something in the 
social science in this field, others in a similar 
way have made analyses in the field of spelling 
and in the field of reading, but even this work 
is only partially completed. 

Now on the side of method, and that is a 
very important side, I propose to have more 
to say tomorrow. I realize perfectly well that 
although one had a scientific study made of 
the needs of the child at a given age, say the 
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age of six, and had established those things 
which would make for a rich life of a child 
of six, it would be possible to teach that sub- 
ject matter in such a formal way, or to teach 
it through a kind of verbalism which would 
make the attainment of the objective of en- 
riching the child’s life quite impossible. I think 
perhaps I can illustrate that. 

I remember with a great deal of pleasure 
the first time I took my oldest boy swimming. 
Now let us let that experience, if we can, 
stand for the attitude that ought to be or that 
might be in the teacher’s mind in bringing the 
child to a value which at once will make him 
happier this year and which also will furnish 
him with a value of permanent worth. Well 
now, what was my reason for wanting to take 
this boy, a very young boy, swimming? In 
the first place, both from the standpoint of 
safety and from the standpoint of sport, I 
had found in my life every year a great deal 
of satisfaction in being able to swim. I rep- 
resent to this boy a command over a possible 
social heritage or of social values which to my 
mind it would be criminal to deprive him of. 
I owe it to him, as I see it, to bring to him 
this value. Well now, I might make a very 


verbal piece of teaching. It would be so formal 


that it would make certain he wouldn’t learn 
to swim. I might even take him to the place 
where the water is and go about the job in 
such a way that he would be antagonized as 
far as swimming is concerned. If I would do 
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this job well I probably would go about it in 
some such way as the following: I probably 
would leave him on the bank and go in and 
swim around and have a good time. I want 
him to see I know this of value and let him 
become sensitive to the fact this is of value. 
I would like to have some other boys along, 
perhaps a little older, just a little older than 
he, and let them get in and swim, and perhaps 
finally—watching him as he plays around the 
edge of the water, until he gets to the place 
where he would like to get in a little deeper, 
and even if it took me perhaps three or four 
days I think I wouldn’t want to teach him to 
swim until he asked me for it, or at least until 
by watching him a bit and questioning a little 
I get him to the place where he wants to 
swim. Now even though he wants to do it, and 
even though I made it apparent it had value, 
I wouldn’t be very much of a teacher if I 
didn’t know how to swim myself. And I 
ought to know how to swim in the best ways, 
and that means scholarship in the best ways 
of swimming, thorough control of this kind 
of value. I wouldn’t try to push this down 
his throat and I certainly wouldn’t try to tell 
this boy if he didn’t get in I would spank him. 

It is this friendly, social attitude between 
the teacher and between the child that seems 
to me constitutes the essence of method. That 
is what I would call good teaching. 

And in closing I desire simply to say this, 
I think that the child’s life must be analyzed 
most scientifically. I think that the teacher 
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of a child of a given age must be constantly 
sensitive to those things which would enrich 
the child’s life at that time. I think that every 
one of the situations which arise in the pres- 
ent life of the child must be looked at and 
handled in the light of the future. It seems 
to me that to believe otherwise is to believe 
in importunity and improvidence. 
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Startling Illiteracy Statistics in Missouri. 


Missouri stands 16th from the top in per- 
centage of illiteracy. Missouri stands 33rd 
from the top in native white illiterates. There 
are 47,066 native white illiterates in the state. 
This is more than the total number of native 
white illiterates in: 
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Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 260. 


HIGHLY DESERVED RECOGNITION. 


The unanimous re-election of President 
Hendricks at the regular meeting of the 
Board of Regents Wednesday was a deserved 
recognition of his splendid record as adminis- 
trative head of the Teachers College and of 
his high rank among educational leaders. 


That there should have been no dissenting 
vote bespeaks the confidence in which Dr. 
Hendricks is held by the Board, a confidence 
which is shared by faculty, students, towns- 
people and friends of the institution every- 
where. 

President Hendricks is an important figure 
in Missouri and he is regarded as: the ideal 
administrative head. His fine spirit, inspiring 
convictions, his professional view-points, his 
ability to present his philosophy, his high 
personal character and his grasp of affairs, 
outside his own profession have given him a 
national reputation and a place in the hearts 
of his friends and associates. 

Warrensburg rejoices because Dr. Hendricks 
is to continue in his present capacity, for 
Warrensburg recognizes in him not only an 
outstanding educator but a citizen who loves 
and honors his home town, and is always ready 
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attend a Summer School 


get in touch with Lincoln University. 


The Summer School of that institu- 
tion, June 9th to August 15th, is 
being reorganized with the view to 
being of especial service to active 
teachers who desire to modernize 
their technique and to increase their 
knowledge. 


As to courses and terms, write 


The Registrar, 
Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
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In congratulating President Hendricks, we 
desire also to felicitate the members of the 
Board of Regents. They have done well for 
the institution over which they have super- 
vision, and they have rendered a distinct serv- 
ice to the cause of education in Missouri. They 
have shown a proper conception of their obli- 
gations, and have been true to their duty as 
servants of the state. 

—From Warrenburg Daily Star Journal. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 260. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. RICHMOND 
HONORED. 


The Superintendents of St. Louis county did 
honor to one of their number, John Richmond 
of Maplewood at a recent banquet at the 
Forest Park Hotel. The event celebrated the 
35th anniversary of Mr. Richmond’s arrival 
in the county as a teacher. Thirty-five years 
ago the honored guest at the banquet came 
to St. Louis county as teacher in the Ritenour 
school, Later he became superintendent of 
the schools of Clayton in which capacity he 
served for nine years, during which time he 
organized the high school at that place and 
directed the development of the schools which 
was incident to the rapid growth of the com- 
munity. For the past fourteen years Mr. Rich- 
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the STATE FINANCE COMPANY— 
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mond has been head of the schools at Maple- 
wocd. 

Superintendent Ernest F. Bush, who for a 
quarter of a century, has directed the schools 
at Wellston, in a short address described Mr. 
Richmond as a descendant of the pioneers of 
America who has inherited the spirit of Puri- 
tan and Cavalier and who has blended their 
qualities of character into the making of an 
educator. Mr. Bush in summing up said: 

“By labor and influence and achievement 
you have the distinction among us as one of 
the notable ones of our generation in public 
education—the greatest enterprize on earth. 
Truly you belong to the Makers of a Nation.” 

The Clayton school board has purchased a 
tract of land at 7500 Maryland Avenue for 
which they paid $70,000. The board plans 
to build here a grammar school to contain 
twelve classrooms, a kindergarten and an au- 
ditorium. 

The present faculty of the Advance schools 
was reelected with the exception of Miss Mar- 
garet Baker who.has secured a position else- 
where and Miss Alma Conder who did not 
desire reelection. 
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I. F. Coyle was retained as superintendent 
of the Galena schools for his second term, and 
Miss Sue Thornberry, high school teacher last 
year, will be principal of the high school next 
year. Four of the present teachers were re- 
elected, the remaining ones not applying. 


H. M. Aulsbury was elected as superintend- 
ent of the Campbell schools for the coming 
year to succeed Mr. W. A. Shy who resigned 
to accept the superintendency of the Lilbourn 
schools. A. H. Simons was retained as prin- 
cipal. Mr. Aulsbury has previously served the 
schools of Campbell as their superintendent. 
For the past four years he has had charge of 
the schools at Bloomfield. 


Superintendent C. A. Burke has been re- 
elected superintendent of the Hickman Mills 
schools for his eighth term. Mr. Burke was 
formerly County Superintendent of Cass Coun- 
ty. Hickman Mills is one of the oldest con- 
solidated districts in the State and has re- 
cently begun the erection of a new high school 
building. 
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The superintendent of the Aldrich schools 
next year will be Harry Husted. James Becker 
was reelected as principal. 

Liberal school board has purchased addi- 
tional ground in line with a policy by which 
they hope ultimately to expand the school site 
to five acres. 

J. T. Bush has been reelected superintendent 
of the Fulton schools. 

The Grant City board reelected Superintend- 
ent Roy D. Brown for his eleventh term at an 
increase in salary. 

Homer M. Clements has been reelected as 
superintendent of the Grain Valley schools for 
his fourth term. Paul J. Farley was reelected 
as principal. 

D. V. Culp who for the past twelve years 
has been superintendent of the Ridgeway 
schools has been elected superintendent of the 
Albany schools. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 260. 











GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 

















UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. Com- 
petent Leadership—splendid travel arrange- 
ments. College credit available. 


A Mediterranean Cruise-Tour and 
“Vergilian Pilgrimage.” 


“The American University Way of Travel” 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
| 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 











TOUR EUROPE 


Under the Auspices of the 
UNIVERSITIES OF BELGIUM 
RED STAR LINE 
Sailing from New York 
June 21—S. S. Westerniand 
June 28—S. S. Belgenicnd 

July 3—S. S. Pennland 
WHITE STAR LINE—Canadian Service 
Sailing from Montreal 
June 21—S. S. Albertic 
An unparalleled offer 
40 Days for $250 
60 days, including ocean voyage, $415 
Promotional Credits 
Send for folder 
THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 N. Micwican Ave. CuHIcaco 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB | 
NY. Write for Booklet T 
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Chicago, Lyon and Healy Bldz. 
New Yerk, Flatiron Bldg. 


Spokane, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
WHY NOT GET SIX OFFICES WORKING FOR YOU? 


THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York Life Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


High grade professional service for teachers of all subjects. 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
Join us and we will register you with each of our other offices. H 


Pittsburg, Jenkins Arcade 
Minneapolis, Globe Bldg. 
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Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,”” free to members, 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


















Ki TEACHERS _ 28 £asT JACKSON BLVD. 
ashe" CHICAGO 


ti ELL, President and General 
Selective Service poe S rom Primary Teachers to College Presidents. officials as well as teachers will fina 
the he personel, ava f =~ eee nderstanding of their needs a valuable aby of the recognized proficiency of this 
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WESTERN REFERENCE WE NEED TEACHERS 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION + -to- i h om 
228 Migs. Exchange Bld. A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers fr 


8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo._ Kindergarten to University. 

















TEACHERS—We have all the necessary qualities for placing you in a good position. 
We have done so for others. We can help you. Eight years under one management has 
made our work efficient. The field is unlimited. ENROLL NOW. 


The Warrensburg Teachers Agency 
H. H. Gilliland, Manager 
Box 374, Warrensburg, Mo. 





























ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 45th Year. In the past decade this Agency has secured 

a promotions for thousands of teachers in the best Public 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago and Normal Schools. Also for many Superintendents. 
High class clientage. Booklet with valuable information free. 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City; 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash.; 207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans. 





























Efficient, Prompt, Outstanding in Personal Service. Enroll Now and avoid 
MOUNTAIN ne missing good opportunities in early ovenings. “How to write letters of 
TEACHERS A application,” Laws of Certification and much valuable information freé¢ 
DENVER, COLORADO to those who enroll. Price 50c to others. 
Ss. S. PHILLIPS, Mer. We enroll only Nermal and College Graduates. 














FISH TEACHERS ASENCY. tee aos, 


J. A. DEVLIN—MGR. 








SPECI ALISTS’ TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
4 places only. All States. Get details. 


oD EDUCATIONAL SUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M2 
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It’s a Good Thing to Be Enrolled with a Member of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Write for Membership List to “N. A. T. A.,” 179 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., Boston; 
64 E. Jackson, Chicago; 54 S. Main St., Salt Lake City; 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley. 




















CAT ON PHOTOS—$1.50. Your vhoto must be attached to your application for a position. 
Se our photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order is 
rece 26 finest auality revroductions in size (2% x 3%) and style preferred by Boards of Education. 
12 covies for $1.00. We return your original unharmed. 
FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. B, 15K East 39th St.. Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- | 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 
ship. 


Second, by the NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the first 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. | 


Teachers may enter either college at the end of their terms of school. 
Summer sessions offer many attractive features and give regular credit. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 





Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue and Summer announcements. 




















THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Invites You to Attend 


THE 1930 SUMMER SESSION 
June 9 to August 1. 





The facilities of the University will be at your service. Complete 
arrangements have been made for recreation and entertainment. 
For bulletin giving full information, write 

THE REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 























